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This Is the First Public Library 
To Install a Pianola Piano 


and a Free Library of Pianola Rolls 


R. MELVIL DEWEY, at 

the time he was New York 

State Librarian, made astart- 
ling prophecy in one of his public 
addresses. 


He predicted that the day was not 
far distant when all libraries which 
aim to be completely equipped would 
have large collections of Pianola 
rolls fo be loaned as freely and un- 
hesitatingly as books. 

“Why should not the public borrow 
songs of Schubert as well as songs of 
Tennyson?” asked Dr. Dewey. 

The Evanston, IIl., Public Library 
has put Dr. Dewey’s idea into prac- 
tical operation. A Weber Pianola 
Pianoand a collection of 500 carefully 
selected music-rolls are now at the 
service of Evanston residents. Those 
who own Pianolas can take the rolls 
home, while others can play them in 
the library’s music-room. 


It is an impressive thought that 
lies back of this innovation, and this 
is the thought: 


The Pianola has taken Music out of 
the class of the so-called ACCOM- 
PLISHMENTS — has made it the 
universal possession of the MANY, 
rather than an exclusive art to be 
enjoyed by the privileged few. 


It is a noteworthy fact that it is always 
the Pianola that is selected by those who buy: 
with a full knowledge of the’ comparative 
merits of the different Piano-players. The 
Pianola is the first instrument of the kind to 
be purchased for a public library, just as it 
was the first instrument to be installed in a 
college. To-day there are over 100 leading 
educational institutions that are using the 
Aeolian Company’s instruments in_ their 
musical courses. 

Musically and mechanically, the Pianola 
is universally recognized as standing at the 
head of its class, a fact amply proven by 
its great sale, exceeding that of all other 
Piano-players combined. 


The AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALL 


362 Fifth Avenue, near 34th St. 


NEW YORK 
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“SAY, BILL, SHALL WE SHOOT UP THIS TENDERFOOT SHOW ?” 
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COMMENT 


The Meeting of the Governors 

As the WEEKLY goes to press, the Governors are gathering 
in Washington in response to the President’s invitation, to 
spend three days, beginning May 13, in considering and dis- 
cussing with him, with one another, and with other eminent 
citizens, some matters of great national importance but out- 
side of party politics, on which it is important that there 
should be co-operation between the authorities of the various 
States. The programme, so far as it has been divulged, in- 
cludes a series of addresses by eminent authorities on sub- 
jects relating to the physical resources of the country and 
their conservation, the control of disease in both men and 
cattle, and such problems as divorce and transportation. We 
find Mr. Carnraie cast for a discourse on ores and related 
minerals, Mr. James J. Hitn for a talk on railway extension 
and waterway development, Mr. Jonn Mirciuett and others 
for talks about coal mining, and so on. Forty-one Governors 
out of the forty-five accepted the President’s invitation. It 
is very interesting that they should meet in this fashion. 
To be sure, we must not expect too great results from their 
coming together. All winter long, and every year since the 
government started, the authorized representatives of the 
States have met in Congress, thereby bringing the States into 
close and familiar relations in the manner prescribed by the 
Constitution. So the States are not strangers to one another. 
But whereas Congress is the authorized contrivance by which 
they agree on Federal legislation, this meeting of the Gov- 
ernors seems intended to help them to a co-operative under- 
standing about matters still under State control; and what- 
ever helps to get the States together, so that, each for it- 
self, they will promote objects which are important to the 
common welfare, is certainly commendable. At any rate, 
it is long since there has been so interesting a May meeting 
as this one that is gathering as we write, and we hope there 
will result from it much diffusion of sound knowledge and a 
quickening of the impulse towards wise and friendly co- 
operation. 


Property Rights in Texas 

Replying to some observations in the WrrkLy upon the 
apparently uncertain state of property rights in Texas, our 
good friend the Houston (Texas) Chronicle offers its assur- 
anee “that Texas is to-day more strongly individualistic, 
less socialistic, than any other State in the Union, and that 
in no other State are property rights held more sacred than 
in Texas.” But speaking through the mouth of a fictitiovs 
colonel, employed, possibly, to express thoughts that a Texas 
newspaper may not confess to with impunity, it admits, or 
at least connives at the admission, that the State, angered 
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by the failure of the railroads to meet expectations, has 3; 
late oppressed them, and that some of its railroad laws “ are 
absurdly burdensome and vexatious.” What looks hereabouts 
like an invasion of the property rights of railroad owiers 
in Texas it finds to be “only an excessively zealous atteinpt 
to protect the property rights of the citizens of Texas against 
invasion by or in the interest of the owners of the railrow:|s,” 
So be it; but in spite of its assurance as to the sacredness of 
property rights in Texas, the Chronicle seems to us not yet 
able to offer outside investors much inducement for the 
acquisition or creation of ‘new railroad property in that State. 
The attitude of Texas to its railroads at present looks to us 
very like the attitude of a trapper to something that cannot 
get away. It is not an attitude that attracts such investors 
as are not yet caught. 


Bryan Wins in Massachusetts 

The Democrats of Massachusetts, in ecnvention in Boston 
on May 7, elected by a vote of 408 to 152 a ticket of delegates 
at large and alternates who will go to Denver under insirue- 
tions to vote for Mr. Bryay. They also adopted a platform. 
The Bryan wing of the party had the votes in the convention, 
but how will it be as to the votes in the State? Bryan can 
never carry Massachusetts. It might be possible to find a 
Democratic candidate who could, but in that endeavor the 
Massachusetts delegates seem unlikely to give much help. 






The Case of Reid v, the United States 

An interesting case has recently been argued before the 
United States Cireuit Court for the Southern District of 
New York. Oscar W. Rep, dismissed from the army, together 
with the rest of C Company, Twenty-sixth Infantry, colored, 
by order of the President and without trial, on November 
16, 1906, has brought suit to recover from the United States 
the pay which, had he been allowed to remain in the service, 
he would have received between the above date and July 
18, 1907, the date of the expiration of his term of enlistment. 
Counsel for the plaintiff have submitted that his relation, 
as a soldier, with the United States was contractual and 
therefore not to be terminated by fiat of the Executive, but 
by due process of law (in this particular case by court 
martial), and the United States District Attorney has re- 
plied that his relation was merely one similar to that of any 
civil employee of the government. Probably the United 
States’ contention is correct. However, the real question 
seems to be, Which branch of the government, the executive 
or the legislative, has power to dismiss soldiers without trial? 
Article IT., Section 2, of the Constitution says: 

The President shall be commander-in-chief of the Army and Navy 
of the United States. 

And Article I., Section 8, says: 

The Congress shall have power to make rules for the 
government and regulation of the land and naval forces. 
Manifestly the power here granted to Congress is limited 
hy the power without which the President cannot be de facto 
commander-in-chief. This is to say, when the Constitution 
made the President commander-in-chief it must have in- 
vested him with the power which inheres—or better, with the 
powers which inhere—in one of that rank. The commander 
in-chief must have been given some powers of regulation. 
Was the power to dismiss without trial one of them? For- 
tunately there is little likelihood of its being necessary to 
answer this very difficult question, as the District Attorney 
has offered the court in the revised statutes and the army 
regulations proof that seems to be convincing that Congress, 
even if it originally possessed the disputed power, has this 
long time since delegated it to the President. 


Judson Harmon for Governor of Ohio 

In nominating Junpson Harmon for Governor the [emo- 
crats of Ohio have put up the strongest man they had, and 
one of the strongest Democrats in the country. There 's 
nothing about this demonstration of Ohio’s confidence in Mr. 
Harmon that need hinder the delegates at Denver from 
drafting him if their deliberations—if they are permitted ' 
deliberate—should bring them to the conclusion that he 4 
the best man to head their ticket. If left where he is, he wil 
make a very formidable opponent for whoever runs against 
him in Ohio. 
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The Veterans Abandoned to Tormentors 

The House of Representatives has reinserted into the 
sundry civil appropriation. bill a clause the original intro- 
duction of which therein a year ago necessitated an abolition 
of the canteens maintained at the national old soldiers’ 
homes. This reinsertion should be attributed to fear of an 
ignorant and intolerant constituency rather than to expecta- 
tion that it will have beneficial consequences. For Congress 
is aware that the abolition of the canteen at the homes has 
resulted there, as it has at the army posts, in a great in- 
crease in alcoholism and resulting mischiefs. Recently we 
commented upon the extent and manner of this increase. 
It remains to be asked why any one, even if State prohibition 
laws were so far enforced and human habit so far mutable 
as to render it possible, should endeavor to metamorphosize 
veterans of threescore and ten into total abstainers? It is 
seldom to the advantage of elderly men to change their habits, 
provided their habits are anywise reasonable. There are 
good reasons why drunkenness should be discouraged in the 
soldiers’ homes, but no good reason at all for attempting to 
shut off their modicum of beer from old men who have long 
been accustomed to some use of stimulants. The reformers 
who have made this attempt have been cruel, and the Con- 
gressmen who have yielded to them have been cowardly. 
Nothing but harm, moral and physical, is likely to come of 
such action. 


And Stiff the Wonder Grows 

Then, one by one, the counties began to turn out the liquor 
traffic. Bourbon went partly “dry.” Now, after twenty months 
of local option, ninety-three counties are wholly “dry,” and only 
four-—Meade, Jefferson, Kenton, and Campbell—still remain “ wet ” 
as before the passage of the law.—Harper’s Weekly. 
In the face of the above information about Kentucky, the 
mystery that screeches to be solved is, What are the Ken- 
tuckians drinking, and how and where do they get it? The 
laws of a State may be changed in a year, but hardly the 
habits of a people. 


Stock Gambling and Apple Gambling 

The erudite editor of HARPER’s WEEKLY has proved, to his own 
satisfaction, at least, that stock gambling is essential to the legiti- 
mate trade of this country. The Detroit News suggests that he go 
one step further and “ advocate a government bureau for the pro- 
motion of the bucket-shop industry and the encouragement of 
faro.”—NSpringfield (Ohio) Gazette. 
Be thankful, both of you, that however essential “ stock 
gambling” may be to trade, neither of you, nor any other 
individual, is under moral obligation to undertake it. Keep 
out of it. Keep out of apple gambling too; for we notice 
that one of the great apple gamblers has lately failed. For 
a long time, the paper said, he had been a notable buyer of 
apples at wholesale, buying extensively in the fall, we sup- 
pose, with expectation of selling at a higher price in the win- 
ter. But this year the market must have dropped from 
under him, for he has failed. You see, he took his chance 
in apples, and lost. It was his business to gamble in apples 
—a risky business, for apples don’t keep very well. By 
pursuing that vocation he helped to make the market for 
apples in the fall. According to your understanding of it 
that must have been wrong, and nobody should buy more 
apples than he can pay cash for at the moment, or sell more 
than he has in stock at the time. Would you go farther 
and say that no one should buy more apples than he can 
eat? That would be safer. But, anyhow, what is wrong in 
stock trading is also wrong in apple trading, wool trading, 
or the trade in books; and if anything is right in apple 
dealing it is right in stock dealing too. There is nothing in- 
trinsically wicked in a stock certificate as an object of pur- 
chase or sale. 


‘ 


The “ World’s” Anniversary 

Sunday, May 10, was the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
acquisition of the New York World by Josepu PuLirzer. 
The World celebrated its anniversary by burning fireworks 
on its roof and entertaining a large and distinguished com- 
pany on the evening of May 9, and by publishing its biog- 
raphy the same night in a remarkably profuse and glorious 
anniversary Sunday issue. The World has come to be pros- 
perous and influential beyond any other newspaper that we 
know of. It lately doubled its building. It has doubled its 
circulation repeatedly, and may do it again. Its owner and 
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editor is doubtless the most powerful representative of his 
profession now alive. The record of what he has accomplished 
in the last, twenty-five years in the face of extraordinary and 
peculiar difficulties has hardly been matched in the history 
of journalism. 


Old-age Pensions in England 

The reception of Premier Asquitu’s plan for old-age pen- 
sions shows how difficult it is for a great nation in modern 
times to undertake the paternalistic care of its superannuated 
citizens. According to the budget, $30,000,000 would provide 
a pension of $1.25 weekly to every person in Britain, ex- 
cluding criminals, lunatics, and paupers. The number of 
pensioners, it is estimated, would not include over half a 
million people, for no one with an income of more than ten 
shillings a week is to be admissible. The Spectator stig- 
matizes this as “A plan to discourage the working classes 
from making adequate provision for old age,” and points out: 
various fiaws in the bill. For instance, the man whose in- 
come is $2.50 receives a pension, the one who earns $2.75 
does not; married couples, moreover, receive only seven shil- 
lings instead of ten, thus putting a presnium on illegitimate 
unions. But these are minor considerations. The point is, 
the pensicn fund must come from somewhere, and a higher 
tariff seems therefore inevitable. In Germany, France, and 
Belgium the beneficiary as well as his employer contributes 
toward the fund, thus making the pension a kind of insurance 
benefit. Only a year ago Mr. Asguirn believed in a similar 
scheme for England. His change of front cannot now be 
explained. It does not seem likely that so solid and level-headed 
a man as Mr. AsquitH would act, as the Daily Mail hints, 
on the principle of “ After me the Deluge.” 


The Blood of Bullocks Weuld Protest 

We have it on the authority of the Atlanta Constitution 
that the citizens of Roswell, Georgia, the early home of 
President RoosrvEtt’s mother, have sent a signed request 
to the President, “that he stand for re-election, regardless 
of the third-term precedent or any other inimical influence.” 
How comes it that Roswell, however moved by considerations 
of sentiment, is able to overlook an influence so incurably 
inimical to a third term in this instance as Mr. Roosevett’s 
letter? Does Roswell think that the blood of the Buttocks 
would continue to course unprotestingly in Mr. Rooseve.t’s 
circulation if he stood again for office in the face of that 
letter? No, no; Roswell, you do injustice to the BULLocK stock. 


Money-making Corrupts Sport 

Cardinal Locus is quoted as saying that horse-racing with 
betting eliminated is a legitimate sport, and that one effect 
betting has on racing is to destroy an innocent pastime. 
The cardinal seems to be a practical man. The race-track 
gentlemen claim to be still more practical. They tell us 
that racing cannot flourish unless race-track betting is al- 
lowed, which is as much as to say that innocence is incom- 
patible with health in horse-racing. It may be argued that 
Governor Hucurs is the best friend horse-racing has got, 
because he is trying to divorce it from betting, which, accord- 
ing to the cardinal, tends to destroy it. We incline to think 
that’ not so much betting per se is the trouble with horse- 
racing hereabouts as money-making. The root of all evil is 
the root of this one. Conceding, what experience teaches, 
that wherever horses race men will bet on them, it is still 
conceivable that horse-racing could be maintained successfully 
in this neighborhood if it were conducted merely as a sport, 
and not as a money-making enterprise. Money-making has 
corrupted even the intercollegiate contests. It tends to cor- 
rupt any sport it gets a hold on. 





An Innovation in Electioneering 

It is announced that the Countess of Warwick, one of the 
most energetic of English Socialists, will make twelve speeches 
in the Eighth Congressional District of Ohio next fall in 
support of C. E. Wuarton, a Socialist candidate for Congress. 
It will be good sport for the countess and a very interesting 
experience for the voters of the Eighth District, but as a 
precedent it will get attention, and doubtless be discussed. Is 
there objection to an alien taking part in a political campaign 
in our country? We don’t let foreigners vote until they have 
been duly naturalized; how is it about letting them solicit 
















































































































































votes? We might, at least, demand that they take out s 
license, but on the whole that does not seem as yet expedient. 
The better course is to weleome any open electioneering that 
helps to make the voters think, and feel an active and in- 
telligent interest in the issues under discussion. No matter 
what the countess says, if she makes the Ohio voters think, 
it will certainly be to their advantage. If she teaches heretical 
doctrines, there will be speakers enough to controvert her. 


Not Such a Bad-looking Town 

For decades past the European traveller has been dis- 
paraging New York. The city was an agglomeration of ugli- 
ness, the tall buildings were monstrosities upon the face of 
nature, and the skyline was a thing so hideous that the 
artistic soul shuddered at sight of it. But changes are dis- 
cernible in the spirit of inspection, induced in part, no doubt, 
by improvement in the show. <A writer in the London 
Spectator, for example, tells England that “the very dis- 
advantages of New York are also its supreme beauties.” 
What other city is there of like size which matches it in 
position? “It is a seaside city. The salt water laves its 
feet. As the traveller approaches it he thinks of Venice 
rising from the sea, or he is perhaps reminded of ancient 
Tyre, which stood out in the sea as a hand from a wrist, 
and of which the houses were impressively tall.” All of these 
beauties and advantages have been for years obscured by the 
humors of foreign travellers, but now the mists seem to be 
clearing. 


A Few Truths for a Seeker 

Our local contemporary the Truth-Seeker says: 

In giving both sides of the argument against the use of alcohol, 

HARPER'S WEEKLY points out, as has often been done before, that 
the dominant races of men, the most civilized countries, are addicted 
to rum. The Scotch are strongly given to whiskey. So are the 
English, Germans, Scandinavians, and Russians, each to their 
favorite stimulant. The Turks, the Arabs, and the Hindus don’t 
drink. MonAMMeEp proscribed alcoholic beverages. JEsuS did not. 
It will be noted that the rum drinkers are Christians. The ques- 
tions arise whether they drink rum because they are Christians, 
or are Christians because they drink rum, and whether it was rum 
or religion that made them leaders in civilization. As much one 
as the other, we think. 
They do not drink rum because they are Christians; neither 
are they Christians because they drink rum; neither are 
they Christians because they eat pork. MonamMep prohibited 
pork, rum, and pictures, and permitted polygamy. Curist’s 
aim was not to reach and regulate the spirit through the 
body, but to regulate the body through the spirit. The body 
may be orderly and governed in its appetites and yet contain 
an unregenerate spirit, but a regenerate spirit is bound to 
induce a disciplined and orderly body. So “ conversion ” 
that is thoroughgoing will cure the drink habit. Rum never 
made any people leaders in civilization. Religion is the 
greatest civilizing force that exists, but defective or cor- 
rupted religions retard and limit the civilizations of the peo- 
ples they influence. Defective religions are now holding back 
most of Asia, and most of the Christian countries doubtless 
suffer more or less from corrupted Christianity. The rum ques- 
tion is important, but not nearly so vital as many people think. 
The true way to settle it is not to make the rum bad, or even 
excessively scarce, but to make the man good. That is the 
Christian way, and the only way that is permanently satis- 
factory. That was the method pursued by St. Patrick and 
Father MatrnHew in driving the snakes out of Ireland, and 
it cannot be beaten. Legislation, if wise, can do something, 
however, and should be made to do what it can. 





The Republican Candidates for the Presidency 


A LARGE part of the May number of the North American Review 
is devoted to a consideration of the respective claims of eight 
Republican candidates for the Presidency. Representative Bou- 
TELL, of Chicago, who handles the case of Speaker CANNON, in- 
sists that the Republicans, in selecting a nominee, must exact 
four qualifications, to wit, character, ability, attitude toward the 
policies of the Roosrvett administration, and personal popularity. 
The nominee, of course, must be a man of approved integrity. He 
must have demonstrated his ability to perform the duties of the 
Presidential office and his possession of executive energy. He 
must be in sympathy with the present policies of the government. 
Finally, he must be a man of national repute, well known and 
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well liked by the people. Illinois will present to the convention 
the name of Speaker CANNON as the man who best fills all the 
requirements of a successful Presidential candidate. As for Mr. 
CANNON’S personal popularity, that is attested by the fact that 
not only his friends but his acquaintances, and many that have 
never met him, call him “ Uncle Jor.” As for his political ex- 
perience, that is demonstrated by the fact that his service in the 
House of Representatives, beginning, as it did, in 1873—thirty-five 
years ago—when GRANT was President and BLAINE Speaker, has 
brought him into contact for a generation with all branches of 
government, and with all the leading American statesmen of the 
time. As chairman for many years of the great Committee on 
Appropriations, he learned to their minutest details the revenues 
and expenditures of the government. In a word, Speaker CANNON 
knows, as perhaps no other man living knows, the country, the 
government, and the people. Mr. Boure ty testifies that a strong 
supporter of another candidate said to him a few days ago, 
* Speaker CANNON is to-day the best equipped man in the country 
for the Presidency, and if he were only ten years younger, no other 
man would be mentioned in the convention.”- As to his age, Mr. 
BouTELL points out that if Speaker Cannon should be elected 
President this year and be re-elected in 1912, he would at the end of 
his second term still be four years younger than GLADSTONE was 
when he made his last speech as Prime Minister in the House of 
Commons. The fact seems to him to dispose of the objection to 
Speaker Cannon on the score of age, and he submits that Speaker 
CaNNon’s zealous and efficient co-operation with the Presi- 
dent in obtaining from the House of Representatives favorable 
consideration of the important measures which Mr. RoosEVELT has 
recommended to Congress entitles him to the cordial support of 
all who feel that on “ the steady administration of the laws” rests 
the security of property and the welfare of the people. 

Mr. J. D: WiELPLEY invites us to contemplate Mr. GrorcE B. 
CorTELyov’s phenomenal rise since in 1891 he was private secre- 
tary to the Surveyor of the Port of New York. Early in 1893, 
while Harrison was still President, he became secretary to the 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General in Washington. When CLEVE- 
LAND presently entered the White House, CorTeLYou, who was then 
but thirty years of age, expected, as a Republican, to be dismissed, 
but made himself so useful that he was retained in office, and 
Postmaster-General BrssrLL recommended him as stenographer to 
the President. This post he kept until, under the McKINLEY 
administration, he became assistant secretary to the President, 
and, after the retirement of Mr. J. A. Porter, he was appointed 
secretary. Soon after Mr. Roosevett’s elevation to the Presidency, 
he was made Secretary of the new Department of Commerce and 
Labor, and in the subsequent campaign of 1904 discharged with 
singular efliciency the duties of the chairmanship of the Republican 
National Committee. Early in March, 1906, he was made Post- 
master-General, and soon afterwards was transferred to the 
Secretaryship of the Treasury, which he now holds. This cer- 
tainly is a remarkable career, and one that hereafter seems cer- 
tain to bear fruit. He is not an avowed candidate for the nomina- 
tion for the Presidency, however, and he has never run before the 
people for a political office. For the present, therefore, we are 
doubtless justified in disregarding his candidacy. 

Mr. Appison C. Harretis, of Indiana (formerly our minister to 
Austria), speaks for Vice-President Farrpanks, describing him 
as a statesman of the McKiIntey stamp, cool-headed but warm- 
hearted, discreet yet fearless, conservative but progressive, 
cautious but patriotic, holding above all other considerations the 
welfare of his country. Mr. Harris says he would make a safe 
President, while, at the same time, he would take no reactionary 
step with regard to those policies of McKINLEY and ROOSEVELT 
which have commanded the public confidence and the support of 
the Republican party. 

Senator Dick, in maintaining the claims of his colleague to be 
the Republican standard-bearer, recalls what Speaker CANNON once 
said of him, namely, that of all the brilliant statesmen in Amer- 
ican political history there is no abler man or squarer man, no 
better or fairer fighter, no man who honors the State and nation 
more, or renders them better service, than Senator ForAKER of 
Ohio. It is pronounced indubitable that Mr. Foraker would fill 
with honor and surpassing distinction the great office of President. 

We observe next that Mr. Frank H. Srmonps bases the Presi- 
dential claims of Governor HuGues on the latter’s proven ability 
to carry a State which would have to be regarded as doubtful in 
the event of the nomination of any other Republican; and, 
secondly, on his record with regard to the economic questions 
which are now occupying the attention of the nation as a whole. 
This record discloses Governor Hugues as committed to the 
rational regulation of corporations and the drastic punishment 
of real offenders against the law, but as deaf to any agitation 
which has its sole justification in popular clamor. In a word, 
the record of Governor HuGHEs is written in existing and working 
laws, not in interviews nor in fruitless agitation. 

Of Pennsylvania’s candidate, it is averred by Governor STUART 
that the principles of the Rooskvett policies are the principles of 
































President RoosEvELT depended to give these policies the inde- 
structible form of law, and, finally, to secure for them the ap- 
proval of the Supreme Court of the United States. A man of 
judicial temperament, he has twice refused the offer of a seat on 
the United States Supreme bench, and when asked to give a 
reason for the declination, he declared, “ I would rather make his- 
tory than write it.” Governor Stuart thinks that this one sen- 
tence is an index to the temper of the man. 

Professor JoHN R. Commons, political economist of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, insists that what the American people need 
at this juncture is a leader who is a radical of radicals. He must 
believe with all the fervor of our fathers in equal opportunity for 
men, weak or strong, and for capital, big or little. Professor Com- 
MONS goes so far as to assert that the right kind of leader for the 
present and prospective crises must be one who understands that 
there can be no such thing as a “good” combination for the 
creation of a monopoly. He must also be a man of determination 
and aggressiveness, and of the resourcefulness that comes from 
a long campaign in fighting for the reforms that the awakened 
intelligence of the people demands. He must refuse compromise, 
and decline to occupy any middle ground. At the same time, he 
must have the sense of justice that is not .moved by the spirit 
of retaliation. Senator La FoLLerre, according to his spokesman, 
is that kind of leader. 

Finally we note what Representative Burton of Ohio has to 
urge in the interest of Secretary Tarr, to whom considerably 
more space is awarded than to any other of the eight candidates 
named. Mr. Burron dwells upon the fact that Tarr would bring 
to the Presidency a practical administrative experience not sur- 
passed, if equalled, by that of any of his predecessors. In the ex- 
ternal relations of the country his comprehension of both national 
and international subjects would furnish a certainty at once of 
amity and of sustained prestige. To the problems of Greater 
America and our dependent colonies, and less advanced allies, Mr. 
BURTON avers that Secretary Tarrt’s genial humanity and 
familiar association with the outlying peoples of the earth would 
guarantee kindly and intelligent attention. At home, in dealing 
with the grave social and civil questions now pressing upon the 
body politic, his administration, we are told, “would be marked 
equally by conservatism and progressiveness. No honest enter- 
prise need dread him; no dishonest scheme could hope to hide its 
face or escape punishment.” In a word, with Wintiam H. Tarr 
as President, the American people might rest tranquil in the 
knowledge that they had at the helm a steersman who, in peace or 
in war, would guide the destinies of the nation with a strong 
hand and with a gentle heart. 


The Short Story 


THE Nation has recently spoken with great disrespect of the 
genre short story, and one cannot but wonder if it is not indeed 
time to sound the note of warning, lest the short story—the pride 
of American literature—fall into the class with the despised and 
rejected “best sellers ””°—the modern, cheap, flimsily built novel. 
If we do not pause te analyze its content and its structure, to 
note its great function and divide the sheep from the goats, we 
may soon find it going the way of the great undiscriminated. 

There is a much mooted point as to whether America has yet 
begun to produce a literature. In poetry, surely, we cannot com- 
pete with our mother—Kngland. Only the Whitmanites may con- 
tend that we have sung once in a strong, natural, compelling 
voice—the rest are echoes. In the novel, Mr. HENry JAMES alone 
stands up in the front rank. In the essay we point to WASHING- 
TON Irvina, HAWTHORNE (whose short stories were mostly es- 
says), EMERSON, THOREAU, as against the goodly, glittering array 
of Englishmen between AppIson and Pater. But in the short 
story we may challenge England to a competition. Who have they 
who constructed the short story as Por did? who ean they set 
beside Bret Harte for pathos, wit, insight, and color? Mr. 
JAMES’s jewelled tales outnumber STEVENSON’s, and there follow 
Miss Jewett, ALICE Brown, and Mary WILKINS, who, whatever 
we think of her style and her obtrusive limitations, had the pho- 
tographer’s quick eye for striking detail. In the short story, 
indeed, we may turn to France for rivals and make our com- 
parisons with MERIMEE, GAUTIER, BALzac, and the king, De Mavu- 
PASSANT. 

“The great fault of this critic who does me the honor of judg- 
ing me,” writes DE MAUPASSANT in his famous preface, “is that 
he isn’t a critic,” and with that he goes on to point out that 
each thing must be judged in its kind, and not judged because 
it does not resemble something different. “The public is com- 
posed of numerous groups crying out: Console me, amuse me, 
sadden me, touch me, make me dream, laugh, shudder, weep, 
think. But the fine spirit says to the artist: Make something 
beautiful in the form that suits you, according to your personal 
temperament.” 
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Senator Knox, for it was upon him as Attorney-General that’ 


In the same spirit Mr. Henry James reiterates his, “ Be faith- 
ful to the coloring of your own spirit,” ‘“ Emphasize the personal 
note.” Do not go to literature for more literature, but go inside 
of yourself and find out what kind of an impression this universe 
teeming with life has made on the sensitive plate of your own 
consciousness. There is a kind of blasphemy in discarding our 
personal vision and imitating whatsoever model. To reproach a 
writer for his choice of subject, his natural diction, his brutal 
andor or inborn subtlety, his chosen wanderings in the dim and 
yague, or his sharp, precise, recording senses, is to reproach the 
Creator for lifting men above the level of sheep, who one and all 
poke their noses through the same hole in the hedge because the 
bell-wether did so first. 

In reading a great number of magazine stories one emerges often 
feeling as if one had read over and over again the same thing 
with the slightest of changes in names, places, and general para- 
phernalia. There appears and reappears the precocious child 
story, the love complication, the domestic service (of recent date) 
story, the slangy story, the dangerous adventure story, and the 
stories of friendship. But what one feels like calling out to the 
writers is; “Can’t you be just a little different? Can't you see 
something all the others haven't seen?” It was FLAUBERT who 
said to pE MAUPASSANT in those famous counsels of perfection 
for authors: “ Look at a tree until it appears to you just as if 
appears to every one else ””—the touch of¢nature that makes the 
whole world kin, he was striving for here—but he continued: 
“then look at it till you see what no man has ever seen before,” 
and this is the demand for the decoration of the individual spirit. 
Let the short story teller learn to see and reproduce something 
beautiful as he sees it, according to his personal temperament, 
and we have a worthy product. For literary craft is the power 
of re-creating, of making a miniature of the bit of the world 
seen and felt; the power to re-create is talent, or genius, as the 
case may be, and that story is best which with strongest indi- 
viduality creates the most beautiful illusion. 

As to form, the easiest mistake, after that of faneying that only 
one kind of a half dozen kinds of matter fit into the short story, 
is to fancy that the main point is to hold the attention in sus- 
pense and spring a surprise, a dénowement, upon the unwary 
reader, on the last page. This is indeed a justifiable and dra- 
matie method of structure and one which Por, himself one of the 
great masters of slight structure, employed invariably. 

But there is quite another method, and that is to strew arrest- 
ing beauties all along the path of one’s tale, and allow the reader 
to take his joy, not in a thrill at the end, but along the wayside, 
in the perfect paragraph, the velvet word, the passing picture. 
the connotative epithet. This is much more the method of Mr. 
JAMES and of STEVENSON. 

If one were called upon suddenly to mention the three most 
exquisitely beautiful short stories in English one would unhesi- 
tatingly say, first, Mr. James’s The Altar of the Dead; second, 
STEVENSON’s Will o’ the Mill: and third, KripLine’s Without Bene- 
fit of Clergy. In none of these three is there action, plot, or 
dénouement, but each one is so shot through with beauty, rarity, 
individuality, that it lives in the memory as a single, wonderful 
gem, seen once and never forgotten. From the opening phrase of 
The Altar of the Dead, “* He had a mortal dislike, Poor Stransome, 
to lean anniversaries,” to the last, “ But alone with him in the 
dusky church a great dread was upon her of what might still 
happen, for his face had the whiteness of death,’ each phrase 
is shot through with distinction and individuality—no word is 
shopworn, no phrase is shabby. The story in itself concerns 
nothing more exciting than a middle-aged gentleman protesting 
against the universal flux, insisting that in a world where “all 
things move and nothing abides” he will at least build altars to 
the stable heart and enduring loyalties. He found a corner in 
an out-of-the-way church where he might commemorate his dead, 
where he revivified and relit the old affections and lived with 
them, and here ultimately it comes about that through the min- 
istrations of a kindred spirit he learns to forgive his one great 
enemy, among the dead, and the little rift in his exquisite piety 
toward humankind is mended before his death. 

If one turns to Will o’ the Mill one can but give the same 
reasons for finding it unexcelled. It is decorated from the first 
line to the last with beautiful images, beautiful thoughts, and 
fine distinctions. The plain and the stars, the bridge over the 
river, the stream that ran down the valley turning sixscore mills, 
the dream of the lowlands “where kings live all alone in great 
palaces with a sentry walking up and down before the door,” the 
constant thought of the distant, unseen sea, “where the ships 
are that bring parrots and tobacco from India ”’—these are pleas- 
ant and noble regions to while in. But if one asks for action 
or dénouement, they are not there, nor are the unities observed, 
since the tale covers the whole of Will’s life, from the first boyish 
dreams of vagabondage and adventure, man’s acquiescence in the 
thought that all there is is in the quiet spirit, and all that is 
meant to penetrate it will come to it, till the final visit in old 
age of the wrestler, Death. 

So in the end what one would wish to say is that that story 


























































































































































is good which is shot through with the author’s personality, which 
gives us most fully and entirely his perception and emotion and 
his personal vision of the world. He may perceive a multitude of 
things, but until he translates the perceptions into himself, im- 
pregnates them with individuality and significance, his story 
amounts to little. 

Strong feeling, exciting plot, a sense for mancuvre and struc- 
tural ability, sometimes makes a good short story, but mainly the 
matter is one of noble craftsmanship and individual perception. 
The short story is a small thing cunningly wrought. From the 
first line to the last it must be decorated, polished, highly con- 
centrated, closely welded, 

“Of its own arduous fulness reverent.” 
In its perfection it should be to prose composition what the sonnet 
is to poetry. 





Personal and Pertinent 


Tue late Due de Chaulnes belonged to the most ducal of 
families, every adult member of the House of ALBERT being of that 
rank. The late Duke’s mother is, of course, the Dowager Duchess 
de Chaulnes; his only sister is Duchesse d'Uzes. His first cousin 
(the head of the family) is Due de Luynes, his wife is a daughter 
of a Due d’Uzes, his eldest son is a Due de Chevreuse, his only 
sister is Duchesse de Noailles, and his mother is a daughter of a 
Due de Doudeauville. The family is painfully short-lived. Honore, 
Due de Luynes, died in 1854 at the age of thirty-one, leaving two 
sons, who died at twenty-three and twenty-one, respectively. The 
only son of PauL has just died at the age of thirty. The only son 
of CHARLES is living at the age of thirty-eight. 

HeRBERT Asquitii, King Epwarp’s new Premier, and Governor 
HuGHEs have a great many points in common. Mr. AsquiTH has 
never been a popular man, and no one can call Governor HUGHES 
an idol of the people. The Premier was a very earnest and able 
student at Oxford, and the same is true of Governor HuGHEs at 
Brown. Mr. AsquiTH was a fellow of his college, and Mr. HuGHES 
was for some time in his earlier life a teacher at Cornell. Both 
are lawyers, and both came. into prominence after somewhat 
similar fashion. The Governor first became widely known by 
means of examinations during the ARMSTRONG insurance investiga- 
tions, and Mr. AsquiTH came into prominence when, in association 
with Sir Cuartes Russetr, he conducted the cross-examination 
of Joun MAcpONALD, manager of the Times, at the time of the 
PARNELL Commission. So ably was this cross-examination con- 
ducted that it attracted wide attention and won for Mr. AsquiTi 
the title of Q. C. As GrapsTone’s Home Secretary, thereafter, 
his career somewhat resembled that of Mr. Hugues as Governor. 

A little-stranger word excites a friendly interest among some 
of our Southern contemporaries; as thus: ¢ 

HARPER’S WEEKLY called Mr. WATTERSON a “ garrallops,” and 
the word looks mightily like one of Mr. WATTERSON’s own verbal 
chickens come home to roost.—Nashrille Tennessecan, 

“ Garrallops,” born of “ garrulous ” and “ gallops,” goes back to 
Sanskrit on both sides of the family; and, with such a genealogy 
and its own fairly ripe age taken together, it ought to satisfy 
the most exacting requirements of linguistic good society. But 
let not “ plausant,” similarly related to “ plausible” and “ pleas- 
ant,” be overlooked. We have brought this equally meritorious 
word into notice and feel responsible for it. ‘ Garrallops” and 
“plausant "—if the next dictionary-maker passes these by, let 
him be anathema.—Charlotte (N.C.) Observer. 

HaArPER’s WEEKLY has coined the word “ garrallops” and ap- 
plies it to Colonel Warrerson, explaining that it contains the 
idea of vocality and easy motion. We agree with the Charlotte 
Observer that the word is a good one, and we also predict it will 

spread.—Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser, 





Correspondence 
CAN BRYAN THINK STRAIGHT? 


Cuuckey, TENN., May 11, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—Apropos of your editorial of May 9, “Can Bryan Think 
Right?” may I say a word? 

A little more than a year ago Mr. Bryan made a trip through 
the South, attending the Bryan banquet at Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
at which John Temple Graves made his remarkable speech urging 
the nomination of Roosevelt by the Democrats, ete. The day fol- 
lowing I had a little visit with Mr. Bryan, the visit being purely 
accidental and unthought of by me, and due to the chance of our 
having a mutual friend in Lincoln who stands very close to Mr. 
sryan. It was my first time to see the great orator. 1 had read 
of and after him for years. I was anxious to form an estimate 
of the man. Frankly, after ten minutes with him, during which 
time others were talking, coming and going, the first thought to 
enter my mind was this, This man cannot think straight. He im- 
pressed me as being unbalanced in his judgment and erratic in 
his thought. I heard him that afternoon in an open-air meeting, 
in which he said no new thing, but merely repeated almost verbatim 
the social and economic views of Herbert Spencer. I heard him 
at night on ‘“ The Prince of Peace.” Then I was more convinced 
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than ever that both as an orator and as a thinker Mr. Bryan had 
been overrated. He made some statements that no thinker and 
scientist would think of making. I say this as one deeply grounded 
in both the traditional and modern beliefs of the Bible and the 
old-fashioned religion as taught among Southern mountaineers for 
ages almost. 

He appeared to us as having reached probably the fifth stage in 
the development of knowing—namely, definition—with a smatter- 
ing of the sixth and seventh stages, which are judgment and rea- 
soning. Hence our first conclusion was emphasized—viz., that Mr. 
Bryan is neither a straight nor an original thinker. 

] merely give this for what it may be worth. 

I am, sir, 
SAMUEL H. Tompson, 


MUCH: DISTURBED 
Tuscota, Itv., May 2, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—A singular event was recently reported, of dreadful signifi- 
cance -to the dominant race in our country—the bold demand of 
educated negroes for miscegenation of the white and African races. 
liow dreadful this is, is fully realized when it is remembered that 
the popular notion is—only an ignorant negro favors miscegenation. 
The exact opposite is more nearly true. On the other hand, “ white 
trash” readily embrace miscegenation, while the cultured white 
utterly abhors it, seeing its incalculable danger. 

The thing to do is to distinguish between social equality and 
political equality—to prohibit miscegenation by Federal Constitu- 
tion; to limit public school education for both white and_ black 
races to simple “three R’s” and thorough industrial training. 
The negro deserves every political right that the white man has— 
but the one who mentions social equality between the races, in 
publie discussion, should be whipped and imprisoned. 

CLARENCE ©. GATES. 


Your remedies are too drastic for us. Negroes have a constitu- 
tional right to mention social equality between the races when and 
where they will. We see nothing dreadful about their enjoyment ot 
the right of free speech on all subjects. They are not influential in 
a terrifying degree in these parts, however it may be in Tuscola. 
Have you not been misled by sensational and false reports of a 
recent dinner in Brooklyn ’—Ep1tTor. 


AS OTHERS SEE US 
Crncinnatt, O., May 4, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Your cartoon in the current edition is unmannerly, inde- 
cent, slanderous. See Jude 1, 8-11. 

And then your article on “ Race-Track Betting.” Well, it is 
really advising (for a rake-off) your State or city government 
to play the baby act and ery, “I can’t.” 

But you chance to have a Governor who is not controlled by 
the course of the wind or by the swag. He believes in Nehemiah 
13, 15-22. Borrow a Bible and read that some day. It is inter- 
esting. 

And then your discourse on the Rum Devil. Ha! The Rum 
Devil is perfectly satisfied with the discourse. In fact, the Rum 
Devil dictated it, and Harper’s WEEKtY (for the coin) says, 
“Me too!” 

It will say “ Me too” to anything—for a consideration. 

The devil is at his best in cramming enormous quantities of 
wickedness into small bulk in the editorials of HARPER’s WEEKLY. 

I am, sir, IpES oF MARCH. 


Troy, N. Y., May 6, 1908. 
Yo the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—One of the many returns which reach me for subscription 
to your valued cosmopolitan paper is the correspondence corner 
in which the “. . . power the giftie gie us . . .” surely 
lies lurking; but another return is the editorial corner, Whiie 
its many comments are—some, sometimes—-invaluable as thought 
stirrers, one of those in the issue of April 25, 1908, voices a 
humanity truth as invulnerable as humanity itself. (Humanity 
is earthly; beyond the earth is nothing human.) Your comment 
is worthy the most thoughtful consideration of every intelligent 
person, and ranks with any sermon from any pulpit. Given 
rightful, cogent application, it will do more to drive out intol- 
erance and superstition, which still dominate the minds and ac- 
tions of individuals and nations to a greater extent than any other 
existing force. 

T am referring to the article “ Folks who don’t know what is 
wrong.” ‘The article, mild almost to diffidence—in fact, to per- 
suasion—yet burrows deep as conscience and broad as life. As 
“a man’s conscience may be all wrong yet should be respected,” 
a decent regard on his part for the consciences of others should 
induce careful investigation of the basis of their thought and 
conduct, and such investigation would startle the positivists by 
the things known on the “other side of the mountain.” “A 
wrong is “lways and everywhere a wrong” is a proverb quoted as 
an axiom in defence of opinion based on narrow and bigoted out- 
look—or on none. Your suggestive words on acts “ legalized into 
wrong” are to the point and far reaching. 

The facts of your statements are verified by the history of 
nations, and incontrovertibly by those portions treating of relig- 
ious wars induced by intolerance and that ofttimes reinforced by 
ignorance, 

I would that the article under criticism could be seen and read 
in every secular and religious publication. 


I am, sir, E. E. ASHLEY, 
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Finance 


Some Events of Passing Interest 
By HOWARD SCHENCK MOTT 


N the eighth of this month the government pub- 
lished its estimate of the acreage and condi- 
tion of winter wheat as of May 1. The condi- 
tion of 89 per cent. compares with 91.3 per 
cent. on April 1 of this year, 82.9 per cent. on 
May 1, 1907, and a ten-year average of 85.8 
per cent. Until the crop report was published, 
the produce exchanges had indulged rather ex- 
travagant expectations of a condition per- 

centage fully as high as that of a month previous, and there was 

talk of a winter-wheat crop this year approximating 500,000,000 

bushels. The estimate of a loss of over two per cent. in condi- 

tion, therefore, was the occasion of a sharp advance in the price 
of wheat, the July option rising three cents a bushel before the 
close of business on the dxy of the publication of the crop report. 

In view of the fact that, while the estimate of condition was lower 

than en April 1, it was nevertheless 3.2 per cent. higher than the 

ten-year average for May i, the advance in the price of wheat no 
doubt surprised many people. What is known, however, as the 

“statistical position’ had been strong for several weeks previous. 

Visible Supplies of the old crop had been decreasing materially 

and stocks of wheat the world over were low. At the present 

time the supplies of wheat in America and Europe are probably 
from 50,000,000 to 60,000,000 bushels. less than at the corresponding 
time a year ago. The crop report showed a very interesting and 
encouraging feature in the estimate of acreage “ winter-killed,” 
the figures being only 1,318,000 acres against 3,533,000 acres last 
year. Of course the crop is by no means free from vicissitudes 
before harvest. In 1903, drought and cold weather late in May 
cut down expectations by about 100,000,000 bushels. In the early 
part of the present month weather conditions were somewhat 
unfavorable in certain sections of the country, hindering both the 
growth of wheat and the planting of corn. The promise of the 
winter-wheat harvest, according to the government report as of 

May 1, aggregates 461,000,000 bushels. Bumper crops this year 

would not only hold forth great promise for the country’s business 

activities, but they seem to be almost a necessity precedent to re- 
covery from depression. 





“EASY MONEY” 

The piling up of surplus funds that. began in January continues 
unabated. Even the “ spring planting demands ” from the farmers 
do not appear to offset in any measurable degree the flow of money 
into the banks of the reserve centres. The banks at New York 
have been hard put to it to find profitable use for funds, and are 
reported to be seeking good commercial paper rather eagerly. <A 
few millions of gold have crossed the, Atlantic, but the incentive 
to export gold is not very great, because the accumulation of funds 
at both Londen and Paris continues large and discounts remain 
low. This world-wide plethora of funds furnishes a sharp con- 
trast to the conditions of a year ago. It emphasizes the world- 
wide character of the financial disturbances which brought it about. 
It is significant, in the present situation, because it enables cor- 
porations to borrow much-needed new capital on easy terms, as has 
already been pointed out in these articles. As ‘tight money,” 
last year, contained one of the gravest dangers of the financial 
and business situation, so, this year, exceptionally “ easy money ” 
constitutes one of the surest foundations of recovery. 


HIGHER FREIGHT RATES 

The campaign for higher freight rates seems to have begun in 
earnest and already meets with opposition not only from shippers, 
but from railway men themselves. Not so very long ago neither 
shippers nor politicians could conceive that the railroads would 
have the temerity even to consider advancing rates, and both were 
clamoring for reductions. Last year the present situation would 
have been considered an anomaly, and it is an anomaly in some 
respects. The whole matter of the conduct of the business of 
transportation has become. so involved in politics that it is diffi- 
cult to forecast the outcome. Of course the shipper objects to an 
advance in rates, partly on general principles applicable at all 
times, and partly on the ground that slack traffic warrants lower, 
not higher rates. He has been used to keen competition for his 
business in previous pericds of depression. In the view that the 
present is an inopportune time to advance rates the shipper ap- 
parently enjoys the support of a number of railway men, who 
believe that they can reduce operating expenses considerably 
within the next few months. But even the railway men who demur 
now apparently hope to advance rates later on. The fact that this 
1s a Presidential year complicates the situation. It is reliably re- 
ported that the suggestion to advance rates as an alternative to 
reducing wages emanated from the White House. There exists 
much difference of opinion among experts as to the economic 
soundness of an attempt to advance rates under present condi- 
tions. But heavy operating expenses make essential either wage 


reductions or an advance in rates. Regardless of the origin of the 
suggestion to advance rates, it is a fact beyond dispute that the 
cost of living has so far declined hardly at all, so that the balance 
weighs logically in the direction of higher freight rates. 


ORIENTAL DEPRESSION 

Purely personal troubles so absorb the mind that one’s neigh- 
bor’s troubles are not recognized or. if recognized, not remem- 
bered. Recently, however, an event occurred which for a moment 
diverted attention, because our neighbor’s troubles have some rela- 
tion to our own. ‘The price of silver has declined to the lowest 
price in many years. The reasons for the decline consist of a cessa- 
ticn of buying for coinage purposes by the mint of India, a 
slackening demand from the Indian bazars bevause of the poor 
trade brought about by the famine in that country, and selling of 
silver exchange by Chinese banks which expect lower prices for 
the metal in consequence of decreased trade activity throughout 
the Orient. So far as the silver market itself is concerned, its chief 
support in the near future will come from thé German govern- 
ment’s new policy, which calls for the purchase of 10,000,000 
ounces a year for the next five years. This policy is expected to 
absorb ten per cent. of the silver that comes on the open market. 
Germany has not been a buyer since it demonetized silver in 1869. 
The decline in silver, however, shows how intense has become 
Oriental depression. In a recent despatch from Tokio, the Journal 
of Commerce states that the transactions at the Tokio Clearing 
House on March 30 amounted to only 15,900,291 yen against 
56,893,320 yen on the corresponding date in 1907, and that the 
Japanese government has seriously unsettled the securities markets 
by its offer to rewrite the domestic war bonds on a basis which 
figures 8.86 per cent. A curious phase of the Japanese depression 
is contained in the statement that “the conditions are ascribed 
to the adopticn of government measures without consulting the 
capitalists.” 

FALSEHOOD VERSUS FACT 

To return home, a matter of local importance has recently dis- 
turbed financial circles. Shortly after the suspension of a New 
York Stock Exchange house of plunging proclivities, one of its 
members was reported to have stated, in defence of his own use of 
securities belonging to customers, and paid for in full by them, 
of which his firm was the custodian, that it was the general cus- 
tom of Stock Exchange houses to use such securities for their own 
benefit whenever needed. He is said to have added: “ It is wrong, 
but it is business.” It certainly is wrong, because it is grand 
larceny. Just as certainly it is not business, and any firm known 
to practise it would be summarily expelled from the Exchange. 
Denials of the truth of such a statement will hardly be required 
by people familiar with Stock Exchange usages, but the state- 
ment may readily mislead the uninformed. As a matter of fact, 
all reputable houses make a practice of setting aside, so that they 
shall not be used as collateral in loans, or in any other manner, 
all securities belonging to customers against which there exists no 
debit balance. Cases of conversion of customers’ property to the 
use of Stock Exchange houses are less frequent than embezzlements 
of funds from banks, and there is no more reason to condemn all 
Stock Exchange houses for the one than all bankers for the other. 
It was denied later on that the statement referred to had been 
made, but the statement had gained wide currency. 


THE RISE IN STOCK EXCHANGE PRICES 


To the lay mind the rising stock market of the past two months 
or more is a remarkable paradox. Advancing prices for stocks 
appear logically to demand increasing corporate earnings; yet ever 
since last October corporate earnings have been declining, and 
during most of the period there were no noteworthy indications of 
a revival in business. It is quite evident, however, that last year’s 
panic depressed the prices of nearly all securities far below their 
intrinsic values, as those values would be determined under normal 
business conditions. The very sense and meaning of a speculative 
market is that it anticipates future rather than existing conditions. 
Consequently the speculator, knowing that the needs of 85,000,000 
people must be supplied, seeing the promise of fairly good harvests 
during the coming season, and realizing that “ easy money ” cannot 
long continue without enterprising business men taking advantage 
of the fact to plan new enterprises on borrowed capital, began to 
“discount ” the future. One comment upon the market that is 
epigrammatic was to the effect that “conditions will be better 
next year, but the market is going up now.” Whatever may be Mr. 
Harriman’s failings, the course of events seems to confirm the 
statement that he is a “ practical man.” His rescue of the Erie 
from insolvency required courage and far-sighted judgment. The 
latter quality is again exhibited in his plans for the financing of 
Union Pacific. Opinions of Mr. Harriman will differ in many re- 
spects, but his resourcefulness and good judgment will probably 
again find vindication. He is a product of his times. 
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Kingdom 


of California 


THE TRUE STORY OF SAN FRANCISCO’S CIVIL WAR. BETWEEN THE 


ASHI] war in San Francisco is. drawing to a close, 
Here is a simple statement of fact, yet it will 
probably puzzle ninety-nine out of one hundred 
of those who read it. What war? is the question 
they are sure to ask. Very few Americans east 
of the Sierras know that the struggle which 
was begun in San Francisco two years ago is 
still being fiercely waged, and that in the strife 
lives have been lost, characters killed, and 
reputations ruined. To most of us the mention of San Francisco 
calls up a picture of the city that has been raised from ruin by 
its courageous people, and now stands stronger and fairer than 
ever. And the picture is true. A more splendid example of Amer- 
ican pluck and devotion than the restored city of San Francisco 
has never been seen. Nor has a fiercer civil war ever been known 
than that which is now entering upon its last phases in that city. 
The side that wins will govern San Franciseco—probably control 
all California. 

It was by chance that 1 stumbled upon the story. Having gone 
to San Francisco to prepare certain advertising matter for Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY, [ found the graft prosecution and the officials 
of the various public service corporations still locked in a deadly 
grapple the reality of which the rest of us Americans had almost 
forgotten. The Criminal Branch of the Superior Court was and 
is the principal scene of action. The newspapers were publishing, 
as they continue to publish at this moment, page upon page of 
violent partisan reports and editorials, the entire eommunity was, 
as it now is, divided into 
two factions—the prosecution’s 
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GRAFTERS AND THE ELABORATE FORCES OF THE PROSECUTION 


I—HOW ABE RUEF HUNTED WITH HIS PACK OF HOUNDS 


By WILLIAM 





INGLIS 


aire of Tuesday. They. gambled, specniated, gained or lost vast 
riches, and took the favors or buffets of fate right jovially. 

San Francisco grew from a mining camp to a metropolis, but 
the spirit of the mining camp dominates it still. The citizens of 
to-day are only one generation from the argonauts. Isolated from 
all the rest of mankind by the Pacific Ocean on one hand and the 
stupendous mountain ranges and desert spaces on the other, their 
dominant traits intensified by that isolation, and nurtured in one 
of the richest lands under heaven, the Californians are a_ proud, 
light-hearted, generous, prodigal, kindly, fierce people who do all 
things at the highest tension. 

For years before the earthquake and fire of April, 1906, this city 
of half a million inhabitants, widespread manufacture and com- 
merce, vast wealth and high ambition, was ruled by a band of 
plunderers. Their access to power was easy. In a period of great 
prosperity the average citizen was so engrossed in his private busi- 
ness that he gave no time to the regulation of municipal govern- 
ment. Favored by their remoteness from the rest of America, the 
labor unions of San Francisco had reached a strength of organiza- 
tion unparalleled in any other part of the world. No employer had 
ever conquered a strike in San Francisco. The unions went into 
polities. Their principal orator and ablest man was Eugene 
Schmitz, who as leader of an orchestra in a concert hall was made 
delegate to the Musical Union, climbed from that post to control 
of the entire labor organization, and there came into contact with 
Abe Ruef. 

Ruef was the Republican leader of San Francisco, a wiry little 
lawyer with curly black hair, 
shifty black eyes, an excellent 





friends and those who favor 
the corporations. Here was a 
situation, here a story so ab- 
sorbing that all interest in ad- 
vertising was extinguished. | 
studied with eare and at great 
length the records of this re- 
markable civil war, interviewed 
the principal men on each side, 
examined conditions without 
prejudice, spent six weeks seek- 
ing the truth with the diligence 
bred by long experience as a re- 
porter. Here, then, is the truth 
as I see it, without bias, with- 
out feeling, concerning one of 
the most remarkable phenomena 
that ever occurred in an Amer- 
ican community. 

To begin with, let us remem- 
her that San Francisco 1s the 
heart of California, and that 
California is the habitat of the 
superlative. Everything done 
in this community is done with 
terrific fervor. Hospitality, 
friendship, love, hate, loyalty, 
jealousy—are all at white heat. 
The reason is not difficult to 
find. The pioneers who came 
here half a century ago found 
not only mountains  reeking 
with gold, but a glorious semi- 
tropical climate, a most truit- 
ful soil vielding abundantly 
beneath the stimulus of the 
ardent sun. Hither  floeked 
strong and reckless men from 
all over the world seeking tor- 
tune, enduring gayly on the 
way the perils of the sea or the 








mind, great political ambition, 
and boundless avarice. He is a 
university graduate, a linguist, 
and a born leader of unscrupu- 
lous men. He showed Schmitz 
how they two could govern San 
Francisco, and draw money out 
of it as easily as water 13 
drawn from a tap. The two 
formed a political partnership, 
and at the next municipal elec- 
tion took complete possession 
of the city government. The 
Soard of Supervisors, the legis- 
lative branch of the govern- 
ment, was made up chiefly of 
cabmen, plumbers, and_ other 
members of trade unions upon 
whom Schmitz and Ruef could 
rely to carry out orders. It is 
a matter of record that in the 
entire board of twenty members 
there were exactly two honest 
men. ‘The whole machinery of 
government was deliberately 
organized for plunder, and the 
foul business of grafting was 
carried on with a thoroug/iness 
and scope never equalled else- 
where. Schmitz was the orna- 
mental head of the government, 
and his artistic nature revelled 
in the pomp of office and the 
frequent practice of oratory— 
to say nothing of the sudden 
influx of riches and new 
luxury; while Ruef was the 
cunning spider at the heart of 
the web, the power that ruled 
Schmitz, the heart, the brai, 
the crooked, bold, unscrupulous, 
avaricious soul of the adminis 








deadly Indian trails across the 
desert and over the mountains 
These men were a law unto 
themselves. They dug gold and 
grew rich. The sweating miner 
of Monday became the million- 


Abe Ruef 
“ THE CUNNING SPIDER AT THE HEART OF THE WEB, THE POWER 
THAT RULED SCHMITZ, THE HEART, THE BRAIN, THE CROOKED, 
UNSCRUPULOUS, AVARICIOUS SOUL OF THE ADMINISTRATION ” the San Francisco gra 


tration. , 
Nothing contrived by man 
has ever done its work more 


efficiently and completely ye 
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Rudolph Spreckels 
WHO FURNISHED THE SINEWS OF WAR TO THE GRAFT PROSECU- 
TION, AND WHO HAS DIRECTED AND ‘CONTROLLED ITS OPERATIONS 
FROM THE FIRST 


machine. All keepers of saloons who thrived by breaking the law, 
proprietors of gambling houses, meretricious restaurants, etc., paid 
a tax of extortion that was nicely adjusted to squeeze out every 
dollar the vile traffie would bear. Wretched women paid promptly 
under penalty of being driven off the street. No lawbreaker was 
small enough to slip through the meshes of the graft net without 
paying. No individual, nor firm, nor corporation asking favor or 
even their rights of the city government was rich or strong enough 
to escape. The traffickers in vice paid cash, divided their 
takings secretly with regularly appointed agents of the machine. 
Promoters of great enterprises that required municipal permit in 
order to become active and profitable found it expedient to ‘add 
Abe Ruef to their staff of attorneys. Ruef’s procedure was not 
coarse; it was diplomatic, although exceedingly avaricious. Hav- 
ing learned who was the principal individual in a company seeking 
or about to seek a franchise, he managed to meet that principal 
individual in a casual way and suggest a helpful scheme. 

“Ld like to be one of your attorneys,’. was the astute method 
by which Ruef would insinuate himself. “I feel certain that | 
could be of considerable help to your concern. I shall expect a 
fee of —— dollars a year for years, and I should prefer to 
have the payment made in one sum.” 

Sometimes, though not often, the victim succeeded in persuading 
Ruef that the fee was too high and that a reduction was impera- 
tive; but always Ruef prevailed. For if he were not engaged as 
attorney, Paul might plant and Apollos might water, but the enter- 
prise would come to naught—withered by the indifference of the 
Board of Supervisors. It mattered nothing to them whether or not 
the proposed activities would supply a public need. The only ques- 
tion was: “ Is Abe Ruef in favor of this franchise?” If the answer 
was affirmative, the franchise was granted; if negative, the franchise 
was withheld. The little lawyer’s control of the supervisors was 
perfect. He originally chose them, nominated them to office, and 
had them elected by means of a fusion between the Republican 
and union-labor organizations. ‘They were, and they knew they 
were, his creatures. To him they looked for further advancement 
in political life, so, that in so far as gratitude is a lively sense of 
favors to come they were grateful to a high degree, and did his 
Lidding without question. Moreover, their status as supervisors 
brought them an increase of business and profit in their ordinary 
vocations, for many citizens were anxious to be on good terms with 
the city fathers. Besides all this, Abe Ruef distributed a minor part 
of his spoils among “the boys.” From all that I can learn this 
largesse was not the result of any mathematical division of booty. 
He did not pretend to render any accounting to his small 
confederates. 

“ The supervisors were Abe Ruef’s pack of hounds, and he hunted 
with them,” was the characterization that a shrewd San Fran- 
tiscan gave me. ‘“‘ Now and then, when they became clamorous, 
he tossed them some scraps of meat. You remember the descrip- 
tion Ruef has given of them—‘ so hungry that they’d eat the paint 
off 2 house.’ ” 

“Big Jim ” Gallagher was the whipper-in. Jim is a lawyer, too, 
shrewd, forceful, and persuasive, though not of so able intellect as 


Ruef, the master. For years the hunt went merrily on. The super- 
visors generally grew in wealth beyond their early hopes. That is, 
the eighteen dishonest men did. The two honest men on the board 
merely did their duty as they saw it, and they have felt besmirched 
ever since by the memory of their associations. Schmitz “ made’ 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, and Ruef dug out of the muck 
a sum that is computed at one million dollars at the least, and 
mounts beyond that to any figure that pleases the taste and fancy 
of the computer. 

San Francisco was richer than ever before in its history when 
it was shaken by earthquake at five o’clock in the morning of April 
18, 1906. The quake did very little harm in comparison with the 
fire that followed and swept away all the business part of the city, 
because the water mains had been shattered by the convulsion, and 
there was no water with which to fight the flames. -Within two 
days a region was devastated equal in area to Manhattan Island 
from the Battery to Fifty-ninth Street. Of the banks, hotels, office 
buildings, wholesale and retail mercantile establishments, and hun- 
dreds of dwelling places, all that remained were mounds of crum 
bling masonry and grotesque piles of twisted steel. The best part 
of the city was reduced to an ashen waste. For weeks thereafter 
advocates of rival cities were prophesying that San Francisco could 
never rise from the dead. 

But San Francisco did rise from the dead. Her own people, 
without a moment of delay, began the work of rebuilding while 
the ruins were still hot and smoking. If even at that late day the 
gang of grafters who had long fattened on the city’s needs had held 
their hands, had had enough intelligence to ‘fet the victim grow 
strong again before bleeding it again, they might have escaped 
prosecution. But they were drunk with power and greed, and they 
fell upon their victim anew. It is true, and it must ever remain to 
his credit, that Mayor Schmitz rose to the emergency, and during 
the weeks immediately following the fire he set an example of 
devotion to duty and unceasing industry, and administered his 
office for the best interests of the city. But as soon as order was 
restored, and there were indications that the city was to be rebuilt, 
the graft machine began once more to grind tribute out of all who 
asked favors. 

No treatise on rapacity will ever be complete without the history 
of the San Francisco grafters during this period. Great and small 
had to pay as before, but the needs of reconstruction were so mani- 
fold that the graft was richer than ever. Great enterprises were 























Francis J, Heney 
WHO PROSECUTED LUMBER THIEVES IN OREGON, AND HAS CON- 
DUCTED THE GRAFT PROSECUTION IN SAN FRANCISCO UNDER THE 
DIRECTION OF RUDOLPH SPRECKELS. HE AGREED TO LET THE 
SUPERVISORS—SELF-CONFESSED THIEVES—GO FREE, IN ORDER TO 
TRY FOR MEN MORE IMPORTANT 





















































































held up in helpless inactivity until their promoters “saw the right 
party.” As for petty extortion, Jet these two examples suflice: 

1. With the water supply reduced to a mere trickle it was neces- 
sary to enforce strict fire regulations, and no householder was 
allowed to maintain fire, even in his cooking stove, until the chim- 
ney thereof had been officially inspected and certified. A friend of 
mine * gave a man five dollars ’’-—not an inspector, of course—and 
his chimney was inspected and the kitchen fire started immediately. 
His next door neighbor, with an equally good chimney, refused to 
“give a man five dollars,” and said much about the rights of 
citizens and duties of officials. Six months passed before his good 
chimney was inspected. 

2. The contractors who carted away débris from the burned 
district were compelled to pay graft money. If they failed to do 
this their drivers were held up by the police every few hundred 
feet and dragged to the station house to explain that they were not 
thieves. As showing how graft breeds graft there is something 
humorous in the fact that many of the grafting policemen actually 
helped certain drivers to steal and sell metal from burned buildings. 
These things were not hidden from the people. The newspapers 
recked with them. Everybody knew from his personal experience 
or the experience of his neighbor how the shameless official robbery 
was carried on. 

In the midst of the first activities of rebuilding San Francisco, 
the United Railroads asked the Board of Supervisors for permission 
to change its form of motive power. All its lines, hitherto operated 
hy cable traction, were so badly damaged by fire that the company 
found the time expedient to adopt the overhead electric trolley 
system. Immediately public protests were made against the change. 
The graft prosecution declares that these protests were spon- 
taneous and honest; the railroad officials declare they were in- 
spired by enemies. Able engineers indorsed the public protests that 
overhead trolley lines were antiquated, unsightly, and very 
dangerous. Engineers of eminence, on the other hand, reported 
that the system was perfectly safe, and that even if the overhead 
trolley wires were not beautiful it was impossible to operate an 
underground troiley system in San Francisco, inasmuch as there 
were among the hills on which the city is built sixteen valleys 
in which during the rainy season water would collect and, by 
short-cireuiting the feed wires, paralyze the whole system. Chief 
among the engineers who held this last belief was William Barclay 
Parsons, distinguished as chief engineer of the New York Subway, 
and in many other engineering achievements. Like all disputes 
in San Francisco, this one was carried on with much sound, fury, 
and persistence. The supervisors presently gave permission for the 
installation of the overhead trolley system, and immediately there- 
after the newspapers of San Francisco resounded with the accusa- 
tion that the United Railroads had bribed the supervisors with 
$200,000, paid to Abe Ruef. Otficials of telephone and lighting 
corporations were also accused of bribery. 
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We of the East who saw nothing and felt nothing of the ay u| 
catastrophe that swept away the entire business portion of | {\e 
city, who did not see the men of means and substance standing 
for days in the bread line, grateful for the mere means of sust» in- 
ing life, can hardly appreciate the condition of the public mind 
in San Francisco when the first effects of the shock began to wear 
away. ‘The calamity was complete, appalling. 

As the people rallied from the shock and bravely set about ‘he 
work of reconstruction they were still in an excitable frame of 
mind. There was much forced gayety among those who had stood 
close to death and who still were not sure whether or not all their 
worldly possessions were reduced to ruin. Exhausted by the si :ess 
of emotions and the alternations of hope and despair, the people 
were easily susceptible to the influence of any one who should 
boldly proclaim and adroitly maintain almost any proposition re- 
lating to the punishment of grafters or so-called grafters. The 
public mind had fallen, as the mind of an individual so often falls 
in like case, into a sort of hypnotic condition, ready to be swayed 
by a forceful individuality. We shall see presently how, under the 
domination of one man, the prosecution, initiated to punish the 
guilty, was diverted into a force which gave immunity to the known 
criminals in an effort to convict men merely suspected. 

From, that time to the present the graft prosecution war 
has been waged in San Francisco. Rudolph’ Spreckels, James D. 
Phelan, and other millionaires ‘subscribed to a fund, which Mr. 
Spreckels personally guaranteed should be not Jess than $100.000, 
to prosecute the grafters and send them to prison. Mr. Spreckels 
took charge of the fight, and brought in Francis J. Heney, the 
special prosecutor of Oregon lumber thieves, to assist him. ‘The 
results of this war thus far are worthy of especial scrutiny by every 
American citizen. Schmitz has been driven out of aflice, convicted 
of extortion, but allowed to go at large on heavy bail because the 
highest courts in the State held that the conviction was illegal. 
Abe Ruef is put on trial ‘now and then for bribery, is kept in 
prison in default of nearly $800,000 bail, and seems in a fair way 
to serve a long term in prison. Every one of the grafting super- 
visors has been allowed to go scot free by the prosecution, with his 
graft money still in his pocket. 

The indicted corporation officials declare that they are innocent, 
and that the entire force of the graft prosecution has been directed 
against them by rival interests. These rival interests, they say, 
are using the prosecution for their private ends—that is, to get 
hold of these corporate “gerne themselves. The prosecutors 
deny this accusation, and declare that their motives are and 
always have been pure and unselfish. Nevertheless, Mr. Heney 
says that they have now lost three-quarters of the public confidence 
and backing which were so enthusiastically theirs two years ago. 

The history of this amazing change of attitude toward the prose- 
cution and the story of the work of the prosecution will be taken 
up in the next article next week. 


The Fire Tragedy at Fort Wayne 


ing, and panic among persons aroused from deep sleep, caused 

the loss of feurteen lives at the burning of the New Aveline 
Hotel at Fort Wayne, Indiana, on May 3. At 3.30 A.M. the electric 
elevator caught at the sixth floor, and could not be moved. The 
operator ran down to the main floor, but before he could report 
to the clerk there was a flash from the wiring in the shaft on the 
first floor, and instantly the whole shaft was full of crackling 
flame. Bellboys were sent in all directions to rouse the guests, all 


Pins electric apparatus, flimsy construction of the build- 


of whom were asleep.behind locked doors. Within five minutes tlie 
elevator shaft was a roaring chimney of flame which, rebounding 
from the roof, spread rapidly on all sides and filled the corridors 
with blinding, suffocating smoke. Men and women, still half 
asleep, stumbled instinctively toward the blazing elevator shaft, 
only to be driven back to their rooms. All the electric lights in 
the building were extinguished, and the only illumination was the 
glare of the flames. The entire fire department of the city was 
called to the hotel, but one glance showed the impossibility of 
quenching the fire. —Lad- 
ders were run up to win- 














dows of the four lower 
stories of the building, and 
many of the seventy-four 
guests were rescued in that 
way. Others stood on higher 
ledges, calling in vain for help. 

Twenty men escaped by 
crawling along an outer ledge 
on the -fifth story and thus 
reaching the next house. The 
panic was so overwhelming 


tried to use the fire escape. 
A. R. Sallot, of New York, 
crawled along a ledge on the 
sixth floor, but smoke over- 
took him and blinded him. 
Half choked, he began to 
waver, but he was encouraged 
by shouts from men on the 
sidewalk. A sudden glare ol 
light from a window close be- 
hind revealed to the bewil- 
dered Sallot the figure of a 
man standing on the roof ol 
the next building. The 
stranger extended his hand, 
called, “Come on, brother, 
and a moment later drew the 
fugitive up to safety. A 











The Burning of the New Aveline Hotel at Fort Wayne, Indiana 
THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN AS THE ROOF OF THE HOTEL FELL IN, AFTER FOURTEEN OF THE 


guest who jumped from @ 
third-story window to the roof 
of a small building was not 


SEVENTY-FOUR GUESTS HAD LOST THEIR LIVES. THE LEDGE OUTSIDE THE FIFTH STORY, ON THE hurt by the fall, but died ol 


LEFT SIDE OF THE BUILDING, FURNISHED THE MEANS OF ESCAPE FOR TWENTY OF THE GUESTS 
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suffocation. 





that very few of the people— 
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A British Cruiser 


Sunk by a Liner 


























The “Gladiator” as she was beached off Yarmouth on the North Coast of the Isle of Wight. 
The British Battleship, “Prince George,” is lying alongside to Aid in the Work of Salvage 


























The “Gladiator” on her Beam-ends, 
her Port Broadside Guns in the Air 
































The Liner “St. Paul” at Southampton, 
her Bow-plates stove in by the Collision 


























English Sailors and Divers searching the Wreck for Bodies. 


Two Men 


were below in Irons at the time of the Collision and doubtless perished 


JHE British cruiser Gladiator was recently completely 
wrecked and nearly thirty of her crew were drowned 
as the result of a collision with the steamship 
St. Paul, of the American Line, off the Isle of 
Wight. 

In fog and a blinding snowstorm the St. Paul 
had left Southampton for New York at midday, 
ani was just off Black Rock, on the north coast of the Isle of 
Wivht, when'the Gladiator, lying at anchor, suddenly loomed up 
out of the storm. The ships crashed almost immediately after- 
ward, the St. Paul striking the Gladiator amidships. The vessels 
Were backed at once, and it was seen that the cruiser was badly 
daniaged. She commenced to heel over, and an attempt was made 
to run her on shore, which was partly successful. She was driven 
inte shallow water and lies some 600 yards off the beach at Yar- 
mouth, upon her starboard side. 
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The Gladiator carried: three hundred men, many’ ef whom were 
flung into the sea and rescued by the St. Paul’s boats, which were 
quickly lowered at the command of Captain Passow. A number, 
however, could not be located in the fog and perished. After effect- 
ing all possible rescues the St. Paul steamed to Southampton. It 
was found that she had been more damaged than was at first ‘sup- 
posed, and it is reported that it will be necessary to cast a new stem 
for her. The Gladiator is a second-class cruiser of 5700 tons built 
ten years ago, and an element of irony lies in the fact that she 
was one of those vessels furnished with a ram before the improve- 
ment in the torpedo and its increase of range led to the neglect 
of this feature in war-ships. The St. Paul, whose displacement 
is 11,629 tons, was launched at Cramps’ yard in April, 1895, and 
was adapted for use as an auxiliary cruiser during the Spanish 
war, when Captain Sigsbee, who was in command, defeated the 
destroyer Terror off San Juan, Porto Rico, 
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EYOND a_ shadow of 
doubt,” said the Serious 
Student, * the same ad- 
mirable impulse as in- 

spired the odes of Pindar under- 

lies athleticism to-day. I do 
not refer to the professional. 

Paid athletes are beside the 

question—often beside them- 

selves. To find the stream of 
manly emulation unpolluted, 
we must reach its fountain 
head. Thus I have a double 
purpose in attending the Com- 
mencement of my alma mater. 

I desire to elicit the viewpoint of the young men who shall, I 

trust, win glory for the university this afternoon.” 

We descended at the little station and, after a two-mile walk, 
arrived at the athletic grounds, where the Student led the way 
around the track to the club house. The visiting college team was 
picturesquely scattered over the field, knocking flies and, with 
superb aplomb, catching carefully calculated throw-ins. The 
Student paused admiringly. 

“It was not so in my day—” he began. 

But just. then there was a rush of feet behind us. It was the 
home team running out smartly to the field. The Student was so 
startled that he suddenly backed directly in their way, and was 
buffeted hither and yon, and finally tripped and overturned acci- 
dentally by the coming conquering heroes. 


“Up goes his hands” 


“It is as I feared,” he said, disappointedly, looking down at the - 


cinders imbedded in his white flannels. “We are too late to 
get their attention before the game. Perhaps we can secure per- 
mission to sit under the awning with them and talk when they are 
at the bat.” 

Directly within the club house, the Student’s long flat feet slid 
suddenly apart, and it was only by a series of marvellous gyrations 
that he kept from immediately depositing his lanky form in a 
graceful spiral among the buckets of water that stood around the 
wet and slippery floor. He saved himself finally by clutching the 
stocky neck of a réd-headed, freckle-faced individual who turned 
to us in mild wonder, a bottle of alcohol and a towel in one hand. 
As though returning a friendly embrace, he slapped the Student on 
the back with the free hand. 

* Hello, Spike, old boy!” he shouted; “ the Cap wants to see you 
damn bad.” 

“| beg your pardon,” gasped the Student; “I am an alumnus, 





“They were runnin’ like kangaroos and gettin’ speedier every day” 


The Higher 
Athleticism 


By JOHN 5. LOPEZ 
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and want to ascertain if it 
would be feasible for us to 
talk—” 

“T thought you was Spike 
Sattherwaite, the coach they 
wired for,’ broke in the other. 
“ You’re a dead ringer fer him, 
anyway.” 

“Tam not Mr. Sattherwaite,” 
averred the Student, smiling 
modestly; “although in college 
I knew him—in a way. He is 
now a professional, I believe.” 

“Sure!” cried the red-head- 
ed one, enthusiastically, ‘ one 
of the stars in the National League. An’ to think he almost 
wasted his life by stickin’ to law. What was your line—runnin ‘” 

“Personally,” said the Student, looking down his long form 
deprecatingly, “I was not an athlete as an undergraduate. ut 
I am greatly interested in athletics of the present day. I would 
like to talk with the team, or some one who knows the subject 
thoroughly—like yourself, for instance—for purposes of com- 
parison.” : 

“There ain’t no comparison,” said the red-headed one, bridling 
at the compliment. ‘ An’ you couldn’t get near the team unless 
you was a prominent coach. The old democratic spirit’s all gone. 
But I can probably put you wise. Why, I helped Spike Satther- 
waite win all his big games. But the dude players nowadays are 
so stuck on themselves they don’t take no pointers from a rubber. 
Consequence is it’s all ‘ science, ‘ science,’ and nothin’ doin’.” Ile 
led the way to a dry corner and procured chairs. 

*“ But surely you do not lightly esteem what scientific physical 
training has done for our youth,” challenged the Student. “Ob 
serve those narrow-chested, pallid students over there, slaves of 
the cigarette habit. What chance have they in pursuits which re- 
quire strength and endurance?” : 

** Them?” exclaimed the Rubber. ‘ Why, there’s five of our best 
track athletes in that bunch. They make the very best material 
fer sprintin’—yes, sir, the very best.” 

The Serious Student looked puzzled. 

* Leastways,” explained the Rubber, “ that’s been.my experience, 
specially in boy-size rooral institoots of learnin’, I always find 
them skimp-chested dope-puffers is more lit up over sports than the 
students with gladiator dimensions. I'll admit they ain’t worth a 
damn fer anything but runnin’, but when material is limited, you 
got to take what offers; an’ these is usually the human cigarette- 
holders.” 

Here the Rubber produced a package of cigarettes, selected one 
with care, rolled it thoughtfully between his palms, and_ then 
began to search his pockets for a match. 

“It’s these,” said he, “ what makes it possible to develop ’em.” 

“ Cigarettes?” gasped the Student, incredulously. 

“Sure!” affirmed the Rubber. ‘ When they go in trainin’, thie 
dope-sticks is cut off, which most breaks their hearts. An’ they're 
watched close, so there’s no speak-easy smokin’. It’s a traincr | 
used to work with figured out the real scheme. 

“* Curley, says he, ‘these here invalids is a bum lot to make 





“T hadn’t the heart to kill him” 


_a showin’ with; but we got to do it, or lose our jobs. Cigarettes 


has spoiled ’em; so we'll fight fire with fire. We got to work on 
their ambitions.’ 

“*Ts it coupons?’ says I. 

“* Nonsense,’ says he; ‘ we'll make ’em win by feedin’ ’em dope- 
sticks in a scientific manner. This constant inhalin’ has give 
’em big expansions. They’d have long wind, provided we can get 
’em to trust air in their lungs instead of smoke. Leave it to me. 

“T ain’t put wise beyond bein’ sent out o’ town to smuggle back 
a outfit of cigarettes—caps fer them that likes the taste of burn- 
in’ paper, and Turkish fer them that prefers the aroma of tlie 
camel. Next mornin’ them aspirants is made to totter around the 
track till we find out exactly the best they can do. Then says 
Murphy, confidential to each: : 

“*Hard to give up smokin’, hey? Tell ye what Ill do. If you 
beat the time you just made, there’s a cigarette waitin’ fer you 
in my privit office. Then when you beat that time, there’s two 
smokes. Fact, every record you beat, the amount of nails doubles. 

“Say! it worked swell; them fellers took awful chances on g¢t- 
tin’ air in their pipes; an’ in a week they was runnin’ like kanga- 
roos and gettin’ speedier every day.” 

“Ingenious,” remarked the Student, his tone hovering between 
admiration and reproof, “but scarcely commendable. Still, 1% 
was a method of getting good out of evil.” = 

“Sure,” agreed Curley; “but Murphy got the evil out of It. 
Them desprit students done the double cross act; got together a1 
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s¢ Seer to increase their speed only a fraction of a second a day, 

, before the time the races was on they'd managed to double the 
allowance so often that Murphy was spendin’ more’n his salary 
fer cigarettes. Likewise we was both wore oft runnin’ all- -night 
sn nokers in the trainin’ quarters.’ 

“Did they make a good showing at the races?” 
Student. 

“We never knowed how that particular bunch come out,” re- 
plied Curley, with a reminiscent shake of the head. ‘The day 
before the race, one of the fellers, named Terwilliger, the best of 
the bunch, wrenched his ankle. He’s heart-broke. ‘Says he: 

‘It’s the only thing would of squared me with the governor. 
Iles sore at me flunkin’, an’ he won’t loosen up. ut he’s a 
sport, an’ me winnin’ would of turned the trick fer a thousand. 
It | could win, I’d give up five hundred bones.’ 

‘I see ‘a sympathetic look come over Murphy at that. In 
less’n_ ten minutes we three’s havin’ a heart-to-heart talk. That 
night I sneak off to New York to dig up ‘ Skinny’ MeAuliff, who’s 
carryin’ a handbook in the Chatham Square district. Skinny’s 
luilt along the same lines as Terwilliger, an’ in his different per- 
fessions quick feet has been an absolute necessity. I get a red wig 
from a costumer to match up Terwilliger’s roof, an’ also make-up 
appliances. 

“We get back an’ in the trainin’ quarters without a soul 
gettin’ wise. We practice the rest of the night with the make-up, 
an’ trim the wig a bit, an’ Skinny does some preliminary trainin’ 
of his own. He won’t stand fer no strychnine nor nothin’, but 
sticks to his regular stimulant, which is booze, an’ our kickin’ 
don’t do no good, ’cause he says he’s got to be in a trance to 
tackle such a desperit preposition. Anyhow, when he ambles out 
on the track at the last minute with a limp, you'd ’a’ swore it 
was Terwilliger. 

‘The way Skinny kicks up cinders makes the others look like 
a lot of messenger boys s, an’ before you got time to think he’s half 
around. Murphy is hummin’ ‘ There’ll be a Hot Time,’ etcetery, 
when 1 notice a mix-up in the grand stand. Then somebody yells, 
‘Stop thief!’ an’ in a second there’s a hundred makin’ the same 
sweet shout. They’d got wise on a pickpocket. 

“Suddenly Murphy grabs my arm an’ points. Skinny’s lifted 
his head, dazed-like, gives one scared look, an’ the next minute 
he’s beatin’ it up the track twict as fast. He goes by the judges 
iike a shootin’ star, but he don’t make no noticeable effort to 
stop. Then everybody: starts to cheer, an’ one enthusiastic student 
fires a pistol. Skinny actually makes another half lap before we 
begin to get wise. People is jumpin’ out on the track to con- 
eratulate him on breakin’ all records, an’ that settles it. He 
dodges a couple, skims over the fence to the inner field an’ comes 
our Way. 

“* He’s gone dippy, 


ii the 


says one of the judges; ‘ head him off! 

‘Several takes steps to do so. Murphy winks significant, an’ 
we heads fer the railroad. Lookin’ back, we see Skinny wrastlin’ 
with a dozen strong-arms, minus his wig an’ most of his clothes. 
There’s an awful amazed wail goin’ up from the crowd that 
sounds bad to us.” 

‘Perhaps it taught you a lesson,” 

“You bet,” agreed Curley; “specially Murphy. When we was 
safe out of town on a freight-car bumper, says he, with some 
scrambled observations that would of melted a phonograph: 

‘Next time we ring if a half-shot dip in a runnin’ race, we'll 
put cork in his ears,’ ” 

“Surely conditions must be much better in the sphere of base- 
ball?’ queried the Student. “So many American boys indulge 
in the national game, there can be no lack of material. Un- 
doubtedly the results are attained by scientifie methods.” 

‘Youre on,” exclaimed the Rubber. “It’s science from start 
to finish; an’ it’s got to be a 22-karat science, or everybody ’Il get 
wise. You can’t pull any of them chiid subterfuges like ringin’ 
in a greased ball on ’em in the middle of an inning, or stingin’ a 
man with an air rifle when he’s at the bat. You got to use real 
science; an’ then you got to be damn careful. 

‘Best I ever saw in that line was a student that ‘1s captain 
of a team where I was rubber. [I ain’t at all surprised he’s become 
one 0’ the best corporation lawyers in the country. Our nine 
wasn’t bad, but they wasn’t ace high with the team we was goin’ 
to play; an’ we all knew it. Worst of it was, both teams was even 
up in averages, an’ whoever won this game got the intercollegiate 
pennant. Whitson—that’s our captain—calls a meetin’, but there 
ain't nothin’ plausible suggested. Whitson is most crazy, but it 
don’t do no good. Finally he says: 

* All of you turn in an’ leave it to Curley an’ me. 
over.’ 


‘Well, 


observed the Student. 


Vl think it 


he sits an’ thinks an’ cusses, till the room is full of 
smoke, an’ the floor’s ankle-deep with cigarette butts. Then I 
figures I'll save time by takin’ a shave. I’m trying to prop up a 
kk okin’ -glass under the electric light, when he gives a sudden yell. 

‘That’s it!’ he howls, dancin’ around like he’s loony. ‘The 
very thing! The very thing!’ 


‘What’s it?’ says 1, calmfully, fearin’ it’s an overdose of 





‘The mirror!’ he says, ‘the reflection hit me in the eye. Pay 
vitention!’ He gets out a pencil an’ paper an’ draws plans while 
hi _talks. 

* By the time the game comes off to-morrow, the sun will be low 
in the west. Just outside of the fence, east of the field, is the old 
empty faetory. We'll plant somebody there with a mirror so’s 
he can throw a ray in the eye of every one of the other team who’s 

about to ketch a ball. See? 
“* Sure, I see,’ I replies; ‘ but it won't work more’n one innin’.’ 
“*T hadn’t reached that,’ he says; ‘this’ll only be worked one 
innin’, We'll wait till along in the game before we pull it. Then 
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we'll roll up so many runs they can’t ever ketch up. Now, don’t 
say nothin’ to the boys; some of ’em’s too innocent to be good at 
actin’ innocent.’ . 

“TI dig up a feller named Lowrey fer the job, seein’ he can be 
depended on to keep mum, provided you treat him honorable in 
the liquor line. I ain’t afraid he’ll be too lushed to aim the thing 
straight, because he used to hold down a surveyor’s job under 
similar circumstances. Whitson gives him instructions, also a 
dollar on account and a bottle of Blue Grass rye to entertain him 
in the building. 

“The game stands actually five to three, our favor, in the 
seventh, when Whitson gets hoggish an’ gives the signal as the 
cther side takes the field. But there ain’t nothin’ doin’ in lights. 
Neither of us can get away, so he goes on wavin’ his handkerchief 
through the innin’! 

“* Maybe he’s asleep,’ 
get him next innin’. 

“* Play ball,’ says the umpire, an’ almost immediate the batter 
drives out a nice fly straight to our centre field. It’s in his hands— 
most—when he turns his head sudden and the ball goes so far the 
batter never stops till he’s safe home. 

“Then our pitcher goes to pieces an’ puts three men on bases. 
The next man knocks a nice tame foul up in the air that a child 
could of took, an’ our catcher runs fer it. All of a sudden he whirls 
round an’ up goes his hands to his eyes. While we’re gettin’ wise 
we’re double-crossed, three more runs comes in. ‘To make a sad story 
short, I'll state that they scored sixteen on us before I got to the 
factory.” 

* What was it?” I asked. 


says Whitson, as our boys turn out. ‘ We'll 


ad your confederate betrayed you?” 
‘Had your confederate betrayed you? 
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“Bill could of put down a Boxer uprisin’ all by himself” 


* No,” replied Curley. “ Consequently I hadn't the heart to kill 
him. He’d got the instructions twisted up; thought Whitson said 
work it on the blue uniforms instead of the gray which was their 
color.” 

The Serious Student surprised my appreciative grin with a look 
of reproof. 

‘It is just such deplorable practices that have smirched the fair 
fame of sport,” he said. “I do not wonder at the efforts of college 
faculties to restrict athletics.” 

‘No more do I,” agreed Curley, tolerantly; “ they ain’t no more 
anxious than the trainers are to see their graft fadin’ away. Used 
to be, when football and baseball an’ rowin’ was the only college 
sports, there was time between seasons fer the perfessors to make 
a bluff at earnin’ salaries, an’ a trainer’s job was an intermittent 
way of makin’ a livin’. Faculties was friendly to athletics in them 
days. But when the trainers got in soft by stirrin’ up an interest 
in lacrosse,: basket-ball, hockey, swimmin’, track athletics, tennis, 
an’ a lot more, so’s there’d be some kind of a sportin’ season on in 
colleges all the year round, the perfessors see we had ’em beat to a 
standstill, an’ got sore on us.” 

“You mean they regard with disfavor the extent to which sports 
have come to distract the attention of the student body from educa- 
tion?” asked the Student. 

‘‘T mean they is jealous because our kind of education fer the 
student’s body is more popular than theirn,” said Curley. 

“Then you have observed the educative value of phy sical train- 
ing,” said the Student, hopefully. 

“You bet I have; it’s the only education worth botherin’ with,’ 
dogmatized Curley. ‘“ An’ the reason it’s so popular is the trainers 
can show up results an’ the perfessors can’t. I don’t object to a 
little book-learnin’, an’ the students don’t either if it’s made 

(Continued on page 27.) 
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The Cyclone which Swept through the South 








A CYCLONE, OR A SERIES OF CYCLONES, RE- 
CENTLY SWEPT OVER PARTS OF GEORGIA, LOUISI- 
ANA, MISSISSIPPI, AND ALABAMA. A NUMBER OF 
SMALL TOWNS WERE RAZED, AND MORE THAN 
FIFTY PERSONS LOST THEIR LIVES. THE DEVAS- 
TATED TOWNS INCLUDED DORA AND ALBERT- 
VILLE, ALABAMA; WINCHESTER, HATTIESBURG, 
WAHALAK, AND LUCERN, MISSISSIPPL; AMITE 
CITY, VIDALIA, NORTHERN, RICHLAND, AND LA- “oS 34% oS 
MOURIE, LOUISIANA; AND CHIPLEY, GEORGIA , = age eae hig a % stand: 
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The Ruins of the Lambdin Homestead at Lucern, Mississippi Remains of Nine Amite Cottages in which Six Persons were killed 











SHAT does it cost to live in New York? 

The clerk whose salary amounts-to $1000 a 
year will tell you $1500; the doctor or lawyer 
whose earnings reach $5000 laments that extra 
$2500 needed to meet his wife’s requirements 
and maintain the social standard which their 
environments demand. So it goes up the scale, 
until we reach the multimillionaire; and even 
here, it has been whispered, the pinch of pov- 
erty has been felt sometimes. ‘ For the truth is that there is no 
standard of comfort and no end to luxury. All is relative; and 
one can be just as poor on $50,000 a year as upon $1000. 

There is one fact brought home at every street corner, in every 
hotel and café, in every business oflice and theatre of the town, to 
the wage-earner. We are a city of speculators and gamblers. 

Permanent content is not to be found in wages, because the 
landlord, the gas company, the tax collector, grocer, butcher, and 
tailor eat up your weekly stipend. The theatres, the shop windows, 
the cafés deplete your purse. And we have reached that stage of 
eeneral comfort where luxuries have become necessities. Besides, 
we must entertain ourselves and vie with our neighbors in stretch- 
ing our incomes to maintain the hollow fabric of ease, because our 
incomes are, in their turn, largely influenced by our appearances. 
As a type, the old-fashioned worker, spending laborious years that 
he may set a pittance aside against old age, has become extinct 
as the bison, so far as New York is concerned. 

There are, of course, isolated instances of homespun character 
that, with heroic stability, ignore the luxuries of New York and 
follow the simple life. It is possible to make of necessity a virtue 
and endure janitors, cheap restaurants, ready-made clothing; but 
who aspires to be such a martyr? Economy walks her narrow 
path alone. 

Economy is nothing but poverty in New York, by contrast with 
the abnormal demands that living involves. Spending fifty cents 
for breakfast, going without luncheon, and paying a dollar for 
dinner is economy for a single man. A breakfast that costs thirty 
cents and a dinner sixty cents is poverty. The boarding-house life 
is poverty; the lodging-house life is something worse; and the 
ordinary life in a flat is voluntary servitude. 

Sociologists claim that the lowest possible yearly expense for a 
workingman, with a wife and three children, embodying a normal 
standard of living, is $950. The statement was made recently 
by the New York Department of Charities that the average labor- 
er’s family in New York is existing on about $700 a year. The 
minimum rate of rent on the East Side for the barest. decencies 
is $4 a month. Coal costs from ten to fifteen cents a pail, a fabu- 
lous price when estimated by the ton. 

Yet between this poverty and the “economy” of the small- 
salaried employee who is compelled to adjust his earnings to the 
demands of his occupation there is small difference. We live in 
New York by the cost, rather than value of things. An apple 
purchased on Fifth Avenue costs twice as much as the same apple 
bought on Fourteenth Street. The dollar Bowery shirt costs twice 
as much on Broadway. This is the city where they “ pay the price.” 

Ilere is a table of expenses presented by a man who lives in 
New York on $35 a week: 

Personal allowance for clothes, presents, amusements (hus- 
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$35.00 


A young lawyer and his wife furnish an example of existing in 
New York on a minimum income. Here is how they did it for 
four years: 


1903 1904 1905 1906 
RONG eemuagise os ees oe eile oe $222.00 $258.00 $264.00 $266.00 
Groceries ..... Peeleta resp tot oe 262.20 276.98 283.75 - 333.19 
RPS Si syrah i, 6.5 25ers S625 Cee 21.20 18.80 18.40 18.70 
tepairs and running ex- 

PGI ee teat ery Sosa Daas 21.52 66.50 47.29 
Laundry and service....... 28 .62 27.91 31.00 42.52 
IRECTERMION, G.sce4easstoe aio Cents 55.00 18.32 91.13 40.00 
Car Tapes ey i040 sows liancs . 58.63 45.90 43.62 56.75 
Clothing s..0%.% Riiie.careerca 163.66 169.04 199.18 232.60 





$867.14 $836.47 $997.58 $1037.05 


The tragedy of New York life is its compelling note of extrava- 
gance that hums in the ears, and thumps at the heart, and turns 
the brain. From the very rich to the poorest it dominates the 
minds of all. 

The washerwoman who for a pittance prepares lingerie that has 
cost fabulous prices becomes demoralized by. the revelation of ex- 
travagance in her wash tubs, and promptly squanders her earnings 
on some trashy piece of finery. The shop girl, surrounded by the 
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costliest fabrics, is driven to buy the most expensive dress that 
her means are able.to procure. The imitation is obvious, of course, 
but not to the shop girl who seeks to be like the rest of us, an 
impressive figure in the great show. The wage upon which she is 
asked to live is beneath the standard of bare existence which the 
sociologist estimates, and yet her employers expect her to look as 
though they were paying her to dress like a woman of fashion. 
The actress is compelled to mortgage half a season’s salary, or 
even to invest hundreds of dollars in a play that may be a failure, 
that she may appear to the utmost advantage on the stage. The 
milliner’s girl is inspired by the glamour of the extravagance about 
her to mortgage her wages to her employer, that she may not look 
like the struggling little slave of the shop. The cloak-model must 
resemble the woman whom she meets in the store, or fail to lure 
the customer. The clerk in Wall Street loses confidence in his old 
clothes, and goes into debt to a fashionable tailor. So does his 
employer, and for the same reason that the clerk does, to play 
their part in the great show.. These are the victims of the miles 
of shop windows offering baits set forth by the cleverest money- 
grabbers in the world. 

The great stores of the city put a premium upon extravagance 
by their persistent invitation to open credit accounts. They send 
out elaborately engraved circulars inviting trade. A _ superficial 
appearance of solvency is all they require. A banking reference 
which consists of a perfunctory statement from the bank that 
their dealings have been satisfactory is usually sufficient. For the 
rest they trust to outward appearances, to the social character 
of your front door. The cash customer is not treated with half 
the courtesy that the credit customer is, because the store merchant 
knows very well the sinister temptation to buy more on credit 
than when goods must be paid for upon purchase. 

The man who pays $46,000 a year for a suite of rooms in a hotel 
is doing something that would be quite impossible in any other 
city in America. Yet it is not an extravagance in New York, 
because he is a millionaire, and is doing what New York expects 
him to do. A woman who can afford to use perfume at $25 a 
drop is entitled to do so, and New York respectfully records the 
item as an evidence of its supreme luxury. An epicure can spend 
$200 a day on his table, or a woman pay $5000 for a gold and 
jewelled purse, or $200,000 a year for gowns, and New York is 
proud of the display. A hair ornament may cost $15,000, or a 
marble bath-tub $50,000, and each, in its way, fills the long-felt 
want of a New-Yorker. It is estimated that a gown that is correct 
should cost $700. Three. hundred dollars for a dress is a simple 
matter that can make no startling impression. A woman’s hat, 
to be in the best imported style, can cost $100 in New York. These 
are items of extravagance that set the terrific pace for the rest 
to follow. : 

The man of smaller means rents an apartment at $1200 a year 
in a pretentious-looking sort of hotel that depends upon an elevator 
for its prestige. He wears a dress suit in the evening, and pays 
$3.50 for a dinner for himself and his wife at a restaurant. His 
income is perhaps $4000 a year, and he has to bring in the milk 
and rolls himself for breakfast. But that item is a secret. New 
York has made him inwardly ashamed of his salary, and his only 
content comes when he recalls some moneyed acquaintance. The 
“man with money” is usually a man of “ financial nerve.” This 
is a favorite phrase of the speculator, and the wage-earner adopts 
it. ‘“ Financial nerve” really consists of carrying debts as long 
as the law allows, on the possibility of a 500-per-cent. profit ac- 
cruing from some speculation. The risk is universal in New York, 
because the happiness of the New-Yorker depends, not on the 
amount of money he has, but on the amount of money he or she 
is likely to get in one way or another. The man who intends to 
speculate in earnest must look as though he has the opportunity. 
He becomes a speculator at heart, and distrusts his wages. 

The self-indulgent man who spends $300 a day has not saved his 
money out of his wages. The woman who could not manage her 
household for a season on less than $75,000 is not the daughter 
or the wife of a wage-earner. Economical beginners really have 
no actual relation to the existing problem of living in New York. 

What does it cost to live in New York? More than you can ever 
hope to earn in wages; and, so far as the chances of speculation 
are concerned, that infers the necessity of “ pull.” If you haven’t 
a “ pull,” social or political or financial, your speculative chances 
are slight. Obviously this state of restless endurance is demoral- 
izing. It undermines character. Presently you find yourself fol- 
lowing the procession of people who are living beyond their means, 
because they seem to be enjoying themselves at it. 

“Pay, pay, pay!” 

All New York makes this demand, and, in the same insistent, 
exclamatory fashion, puts the price always just beyond what you 
really can pay. This is the city of highest price. Of all its 
4,250,000 inhabitants, who can say they are living in normal econ- 
omy? Who can openly show an even balance of accounts to their 
creditors? A few sterling women, who haye an instinct for honesty 
and economy; a few, very few, men who are wiser than their gen- 
eration. 

The only way to live within your income in New York is to 
become blind to the very extravagances and allurements that make 
this the metropolis, and to sacrifice the pleasures of temptation for 
the comforts of an honorable old age. 
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English Critics of America 


By SYDNEY BROOKS 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER’S WEEKLY” 


Lonpon 
NGLO-AMERICAN gatherings usually have 

a sait and freshness of their own, but one 

I was present at the other day appealed 

to me as peculiarly exhilarating. The 

occasion was the annual: meeting of the 

London School of Sociology, enlivened by 

an address on “Some English Critics of 

the United States,” by Mr. T. Graham 

Brooks. For some weeks past Mr. Brooks 

has been lecturing to the School of Soci- 

ology on certain American problems, and 
lecturing, let me add, not only with the dispassionateness, accuracy, 
and the intimately human touch that characterize all his work, 
but also with a remarkable instinct for telling his audience just 
what they most needed to know. His address of the other day was 
not part of the course he had mapped out, but an extra thrown in 
to grace the annual meeting of the school. Mr. Brooks, it seems, 
has been delving into the vast literature of criticism that has 
grown around the United States in the last hundred and twenty 
years. His researches are to be embodied in a book entitled As 
Others See Us, which is, I understand, shortly to be pub- 
lished. The subject has a perennial interest, and from the fore- 
taste which he gave us the other day I should say that Mr. 
Brooks’s treatment of it will prove to have doubled its attractions. 
He began by recalling some of the early prophecies of American 
disruption,—how one critic was confident that a country in which 
Church and State were things apart could not possibly endure, how 
another scented a fatal peril in the growth of luxury, how a third 
foresaw that in the absence of primogeniture the great experi- 
ment was bound to fail, and how a fourth pledged himself to the 
opinion that the weakness of the Federal government in com- 
parison with the strength of the States would infallibly wreck 
the Union. He quoted from Sydney Smith, from Wordsworth, 
and from Tom Moore; he passed in review De Tocqueville and 
Dickens and Mr. Oliphant; he dwelt upon the change in the Eng- 
lish attitude towards America that set in after the close of the 
Civil War; and turning to the English critics of to-day he showed 
how completely they had dropped the old tone of superciliousness, 
with what determination they searched for the brighter side of 
American life and conditions, and how in some cases—as, for 
instance, when they denied that Americans cared more for money 
than other people—they even advanced a higher claim for the 
country and its people than the Americans themselves had ventured 
to put forward. 

In the discussion that ensued two points in Mr. Brooks’s ad- 
dress were especially seized upon. One was his assertion that 
after the Civil War the spirit of British comment upon things 
American underwent a great change. No one disputed the fact, 
but many of the speakers were inclined to attribute it to wider 
causes than any that Mr. Brooks mentioned. He regarded it as 
due primarily to the Anglo-Saxon: worship of success. All the 
Englishmen who followed him agreed that interwoven with the 
factor was a genuine admiration not merely for the triumph, but 
for the cause in which the triumph was achieved—a cause that 
involved not alone the transcendent issue of slavery. but also 
problems of high politics and fundamental points-in the very 
structure of government as searching as any that any nation has 
been called upon to solve. The chairman of the meeting, Mr. A. L. 
Smith, the brilliant professor of history at Balliol College, Oxford, 
elaborated this view with an illuminating pungency; and the 
general sense of those present sided with him. There is a passage 
indirectly bearing on this point in one of John Morley’s essays 
which 1 venture to reproduce here. Mr. Morley is reviewing Sir 
Henry Maine’s book on Popular Government. After a_ gentle 
exposure of Maine’s theory that Rousseau and Bentham are the 
two great fountains of political theory in modern England, Mr. 
Morley goes on: “ Sir Henry Maine himself points to what has had 
a far more decisive influence on English ways of thinking about 
politics than his two philosophers put together. ‘The American 
Republic, he says, ‘has greatly influenced the favor into which 
popular government grew. It disproved the once universal assump- 
tions that no republic could govern a large territory, and that no 
strictly republican government could be stable. Nothing can 
be more true. When Burke and Chatham and Fox persistently 
declared that the victory of England over the colonists would prove 
fatal in the long run to the liberties of England itself, those 
great men were even wiser than they knew. The success of 
popular government across the Atlantic has been the strongest 
incentive to the extension of popular government here. We need 











go no farther back than the Reform bill of 1867 to remind our- 
selves that the victory of the North over the South, and the extra- 
ordinary clemency and good sense with which that victory was used, 
had more to do with the concession of the franchise to householders 
in boroughs than all the eloquence of Mr. Gladstone and all the 
diplomacies of Mr. Disraeli.” 

The other point in Mr. Brooks’s address which was eagerly de- 
bated by the subsequent speakers was the American attitude 
towards money. This is a topic which I have often thought some 
American essayist of style, discernment, and experience of the 
world, should be deputed by his countrymen to handle for the 
instruction of Europe. Robert Louis Stevenson would have treated 
it to perfection. I do not know that America possesses to-day a 
writer quite on the Stevensonian level, but 1 should be ready 
to sacrifice a good deal of literary brillianey for the sake of 
getting before the world a competent essay on the American 
philosophy of money. It is a subject on which the average opinion 
of Europe is not only hopelessly misinformed, but without the 
means of enlightenment. Kvery one who knows America knows 
that to picture the Americans as a money-grubbing people is 
ludicrous. Yet it is in this light and in no other that Americans 
chiefly present themselves to the imaginations of foreigners. Mr. 
Brooks rightly asserted that there is in the United States practi- 
ally none of that sordid love of money which is to be found in 
France, and which the pages of Balzac reproduce with an almost 
repulsive fidelity. Mr. A. L. Smith not only endorsed this, but 
insisted, what also is not, I think, to be disputed, that the re- 
sponsibilities of wealth are far more widely recognized in the 
United States than in England. Yet it is probably the fact that no 
people talk and in some ways think so much about money as the 
Americans, or so apt to measure things by the standard of 
dollars and cents, or have achieved so universal a reputation for 
being saturated with the spirit of materialism in its least pleasing 
form. 

The varying aspects of this seeming contradiction were discussed 
with real acumen, after the close of Mr. Brooks’s address, by 
several Englishmen who had been to America, who knew what they 
were talking about, and who started from the proposition that to 
think of Americans as mere mammon-worshippers was utterly to 
misunderstand them. One speaker emphasized the fact that the 
American’s real pleasure consisted not in having money, still less 
in hoarding it, but in getting it, and in getting it in competition 
with brains and aptitudes as keen as his own. Another speaker 
dwelt on the magnificent scale of American expenditure for educa- 
tional, scientific, and philanthropic objects as a proof of their in- 
difference to money as such. A third put forward the view that the 
habit of using the dollar as a too frequent measuring-yard was 
the accident of history and of the inevitable absorption of a 
new country in the rough work of empire-building, and that it 
simply represented the handiest standard of values that the Amér- 
ican happened to have by him. In itself, he argued, it meant little 
or nothing to the Americans who employed it; it was merely a 
convenience the workings of which were universally understood ; 
the Americans would have been just as willing to adopt any other 
basis of comparison and appraisement had they chanced to find one 
as widely known and as readily comprehended. A fourth speaker 
put down much of the American talk about dollars to the national 
spirit of camaraderie, of ‘‘ wanting to know,” and to get in touch 
one with another, and to the national preference for volubility and 
an exchange of confidences over the reticence which among English- 
men is the first law of conduct. ‘“ The Americans,” he declared, 
“do not care a bit more about money than we do ourselves. The 
only difference is that they talk about it, and we don’t.” 

Altogether it was an extremely interesting and pointed debate. 
conducted in the friendliest possible spirit and in just the right 
kind of temper. There was one American present who did not 
apparently quite catch the drift of what was being said, thought 
he detected some further instances of British “ superiority,” and 
in a speech that came perilously near being a Fouth of July oration 
demanded that all international criticism should forthwith cease. 
But the prospect of England and America walking henceforwar«d 
as on eggshells, and hugging to themselves their private opinion 
of one another, did not commend itself to the meeting, and was 
received and voted down in a masterly British silence. One came 
away after a two-hours debate with the feeling of having assisted 
at what it would not be too extravagant to call a historic occasion. 
At any rate, for the student of Anglo-American relations and the 
advocate of friendship and understanding between the two coun- 
tries, there was in that little meeting and in the tone of the 
speeches something singularly significant and hopeful. 
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The Palace of Women’s Work 


HE solidity of the Anglo-French entente has just 

been demonstrated by the opening of the Franco- 

= ~ British exhibition, on May 11, at Shepherd’s Bush, 
%. RG a western suburb of London. 

WER This is the first occasion upon which two nations 

FSi (aN have held an exposition jointly, to the exclusion of 

all others; and its political significance will be dis- 
played by a joint visit in state by King Edward and President 
Falliéres. 

The exposition is the largest that has ever been held in the 
British Isles. It covers 140 acres of ground, and during the six- 
teen months that have elapsed since its inception a city of palaces 
of concrete and steel has been erected, while two large lakes, con- 
nected by more than a mile of navigable waterways, have been 
excavated. F 

One of the most interesting features is the great stadium in 
Which the Olympic games will be held. It measures 1000 feet by 
592, and holds ten miles of seats, capable of containing 150,000 
spectators. It contains an enormous central lawn, cycling and 
cinder tracks, and a swimming-tank. Besides athletic games of 
every description, angling and fly-casting competitions will be 
lield; and the long-distance race between Windsor and London, the 
* Marathon race,” will be concluded there on July 24. 

The Palace of Women’s Work contains costumes, laces, em- 
broideries, and tapestry, as well as historical relics, such as 
embroidery worked by Mary Queen of Scots a waistband worn by 
Elizabeth, and the gloves which Charles Stuart wore when escaping 
in feminine attire. Within a model hospital ward nurses give 
demonstrations in setting bones, the use of the Rintgen rays, and 
the care of babies. 

Near the Royal Pavilion, in which the reception will be held 
by President Falliéres and King Edward, is Colonial Avenue, 
Where buildings have been erected by the colonies of England and 
France. The Canadian edifice alone occupies a block covering over 


The British Applied Arts Building 


120,000 square feet. Among the numerous features is a_ scenic 
railroad one mile in length, which has been erected at a 
cost of $100,000. Then there is the Irish village, Ballymaclinton, 
which covers a space of seven acres. It contains full-size reproduc- 
tions of some of the famous monuments of Ireland, including the 
Blarney Stone. There are also an ancient abbey from Donaghmore, 
and the celebrated cross which has stood at Monasterboice for over 
a thousand years. Of historic interest is the cottage in which 
President McKinley’s grandfather was born. The windows and 
doors and the furniture seen in it have come from the original 
dwelling in Ireland. There is a Galway fisherman’s cottage with 
a coracle in front of it; and in other cottages lace-making, em- 
broidery, and various other Irish industries are carried on. 

Near by are the Indian village, the Oriental Sports and Fair 
Ground, and the Indian Theatre. In the last named, which has an 
area of 40,000 square feet, and a seating capacity of 3000, a typical 
Indian durbar is shown. Within the village precincts a host of 
elephants, natives, camels, and zebus are domiciled. The elephants 
appear in the durbar procession in their gorgeous trappings, carry- 
ing gilded howdahs on their backs filled with rajahs and mahara- 
jahs laden with jewels and costly raiment. A number of Nautch 
girls entertain visitors with their dances, and conjurers and snake- 
charmers perform. A trained mastiff in a tiger’s skin is hunted 
daily through a real jungle. Among other edifices are the huge 
Machinery Hall, Palaces of French and British Applied Arts, an 
African village, and the usual exhibition attractions, such as the 
flip-flap, which consists of two massive arms of steel built on the 
cantilever principle, some 180 feet in length. At their extremities 
are hanging galleries capable of holding some fifty persons. By an 
electrical engine these counterbalanced arms are raised vertically, 
and then descend again, depositing the occupants of the cars a 
distance of 360 feet away from where they started. The total cost 
of the erection of the edifices and laying out of the grounds 
amounted to $11,000,000. 





The Tyranny of the Ticket Speculator 


By FRANK MARSHALL WHITE 





SJHE technically first-class theatres in the 
City of New York (aside from the opera- 
houses and music-halls), of which. there 
are fifty-three. will take in at their box- 
offices in the ordinary course of business 
this year between eight and ten million 
dollars, and their patrons will be sweated 
out of another million that will go into 
the hands of ticket speculators and hotel 
dealers, a part to be again divided up 
among the less scrupulous managers. In 

other words, the patrons of the New York theatres will pay ten 
per centum premium for dramatic entertainment in order to re- 
munerate a couple of hundred ruffians for harassing them on the 
sidewalk; to make huge profits for half a score of dealers at the 
hotels who have no raison d'etre, and to increase the revenue of 
those managers who get money by false pretences. 

To trace the relationships existing between the managers and 
the speculators is a difficult matter, because there are factions in 
both bodies, and certain members of every faction who will have 
their part in the lake that burneth with fire and brimstone—if 
the Scriptural promise with regard to liars is redeemed. However, 
in the last analysis it comes to this: that the continued existence 
of the plague of ticket speculators in New York is directly due 
to Tammany Hall, as are so many other evils under which the city 
suffers. The honest theatrical managers, who are in a minority, 
would have been able to regulate at least, if not to abolish, side- 
walk speculation in tickets had not the issue gone over their 
heads to the politicians. 

It is not necessarily the manager who makes the loudest outery 
against the ticket speculators in front of his theatre who is the 
most sincere in his efforts to abate the nuisance, by the way. When 
he kicks one of these gentry off the sidewalk, for instance, it is 
an even chance that his noble indignation is fired by that par- 
ticular speculator’s interference with other speculators whom the 
manager has himself placed on the sidewalk, and whose tickets he 
will be compelled to redeem if they are not sold. They will tell 
you at the Mayor's office, as an illustration of this condition, that 
ene of the theatrical firms that have been-calling down the most 
frenzied curses upon the sidewalk banditti, pays regularly for 
licenses for the use of men in its own employ who sell tickets in 
front of its theatres every night. Police Magistrate Corrigan, 
fining some speculators for creating a disturbance in front of a 
theatre on a Sunday night, related an incident bearing on the 
same point. The magistrate said that on going to the box-office of 
a Broadway theatre recently, he was informed that the house was 
sold out, whereupon he purchased tickets from a*man in the 
lobby at an advanced rate. When he came to the theatre in the 
evening this same man was taking tickets at the gate in uniform. 

Here is the experience of a man who invited two women ac- 
quaintances to go to the theatre with him, and who put off until 
the night of the performance the purchasing of tickets. When he 
asked for three seats at the box-office he was informed that there 
was not one to be had in the house. As he came out of the lobby 
he was surrounded by a vociferous band of men who proceeded to 
offer him seats in the best part of the house at four times the box- 
oflice price. Calling their attention to the sign which gave warning 
that tickets on the sidewalk would not be accepted at the door, 
he was told by the speculators that the sign was “a fake ”—that 
the theatre “ was legally obliged to accept its own tickets.” The 
unfortunate gentleman finally purchased three $2 ofchestra chairs 
for $5 apiece, presented them to the ticket-taker at the door, and 
was refused admittance. ; 

The ticket speculators, so-called, are divided into two classes, 
in fact: those who really speculate, and those who sell at an ad- 
vance without taking any risk. Those in the first class are the 
most persistent, for they have purchased tickets outright, and 
will lose money if they are unable to dispose of them. These are 
the men who sell. below box-oifice prices on a rainy night in order 
to get rid of their tickets. In the second class are those sidewalk 
dealers who have an understanding with the managers, by which 
the latter share their profits and take back unsold tickets, these 
dealers being subdivided into those who are employed at so much a 
performance, and the wholesalers who have charge of the illegiti- 
mate output of the different theatres that engage in this under- 
hand traffic, and hire others to do the work for them. The Times 
is authority for the following statement on this point: “ One 
such wholesaler is a recognized character among theatrical men. 
He has offices in the same building with a large theatrical firm, 
and apparently deals with them in ahother capacity. He takes 
no risks, and his affiliation with the managers is so close that 
the men he employs in front of a theatre are really as dependent 
cn the managers as those in the box-office. Legal proof of this 
traffic has never been established, but even the name of this man 
is no secret in the street.” 

It is unfortunate that legal proof of this particularly mean and 
contemptible traffic may not be established, and the managers who 
dupe their patrons shown up. The present situation is outrageous. 
As matters stand, the citizen who desires to witness any of the 
popular dramatic successes must either purchase seats days and 
even weeks beforehand, which is a hardship, since circumstances 
are likely to arise to prevent their use (and it is only in the 
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honestly conducted theatres that he can purchase good seats a 
the box-office price at all; in the other houses the speculators hav: 
first choice all through the run of a picce), or he must pay double 
or quadruple the advertised price on the sidewalk. These condi 
tions prevent people of moderate means from attending the theatr 
altogether, or make indulgence in histrionic entertainment an un 
warrantable extravagance, while it is absolutely prohibitive i: 
the instance of men and women of refinement and small means 
who would find no pleasure in witnessing a play among the un 
washed from the galleries. 

For the existence of the sidewalk speculator there is not on 
single reason, from the point of view of the theatre-goer, ani 
certainly not more than one for the existence of the “ brokers 
in the hotels, for whom entire sections of the house are reserved, 
and who sell at a uniform advance in price of fifty cents pe: 
ticket. The theatrical managers explain that the hotel stands ar 
provided for the convenience of the public, and even intimate that 
an increase in the price of seats of from twenty to thirty-three and 
one-third per centum for the accommodation is in the nature oi 
benevolence. However, the hotel broker, while exploiting tli 
patron of the theatre as consistently as the man on the sidewalk. 
does not constitute an actual and active pest like the latter. That 
the business of sclling theatre tickets away from the box-oflices 
is profitable may be gathered from the circumstance that the 
most important of the hotel brokers who died recently is said 
to have left a fortune of scmething like a million dollars, derived 
principally from this source, and that several of the speculators 
on the sidewalk to-day are estimated to be worth from $50,000 to 
$100,000 each. Indeed, one of them is said to have between 
$200,000 and $300,000 invested in city real estate. The writer 
is informed on good authority that three sidewalk speculators 
divided up $48,000 as the profits of last year’s campaign. 

-Speculation in theatre tickets began in New York with the 


‘appearance of Jenny Lind at Castle Garden, now the Aquarium, 


in 1850; but as Barnum sold the tickets at auction for her con 
certs, there was no swindle perpetrated on the public, though the 
speculators who purchased promenade tickets in bulk at $3 each 
are said to have got as much as $100 apiece for some of them. 
The hotels also purchased tickets at the auction, the newspapers 
of that time recording the sale of twenty tickets at $9, twenty at 
$8.50, and twenty at $5 each to the Irving Hotel (where the diva 
was stopping), of ten at $5.75 each to Judson’s Hotel, and of an 
other lot to the Astor House. Says the MNrening Post of Septem 
ber 10, 1850: ** There continues to be a great demand for tickets 
to the Jenny Lind concert to-morrow. We understand that 
General Hall has a number to dispose of.” Wherefore we are 
entitled to infer that ticket speculation was not as disreputable 
a business in its inception as it has become since. 

It is within the last thirty years, however, that the real com- 
merce in theatre tickets began, but a previous generation that pro 
tested at being compelled to pay as much as $10 and $20 each 
for $1 seats to see such favorites as McCullagh, Forrest, and 
Booth did not dream that the speculators would end by virtually 
controlling the auditoriums of the theatres for all successful pro- 
ductions. The speculator of to-day does not always wait to see 
if a production is likely to have a good run, but anticipates its 
success, and buys as-much of the house as he can get hold of. 

One measure after another has been introduced in the State 
Legislature and in-the city Board of Aldermen to “mend or end” 
the sidewalk ticket speculator. A bill that got as far last year as 
to be reported by the Committee on Law and Legislation of the 
latter body provided for the wiping out of the speculators alto- 
gether, and that tickets should not be sold in the hotels at an 
advance in the price marked on them. Another bill that passed 
in the Assembly last year made it a misdemeanor, punishable with 
fine and imprisonment, for any person to conspire with a manager 
or owner of a theatre to raise the price of a ticket. Last February 
a bill was introduced in the Assembly requiring that every place 
where theatre tickets are sold or delivered be licensed; raising the 
present rate of $50 in the first instance and $25 annually for a 
ticket-speculator’s license to $500 the first year and $200 for re- 
newal, and providing that, upon complaint of any person de- 
frauded by a speculator, the latter’s license be revoked and thie 
granting of another prohibited. These measures were defeated. 
as many others like them have been, by the aldermen and State 
legislators who represent Tammany Hall, to which organization 
the ticket speculators owe allegiance. 

According to the Herald of October 23 last, at a meeting of tlic 
Theatrical Managers’ Association the previous day, a motion made 
by Mare Klaw, and seconded by Henry B. Harris, that a com- 
mittee be appointed to confer with the Merchants’ Association, 
the City Club, the People’s Institute, the West End Association. 
and the Citizen’s Union, for the purpose of obtaining cooperation 
in the extirpation of the sidewalk speculator in theatre ticket 
was carried. Inquiries of the president of the Theatrical Managers’ 
Association, in the office of Mr. Klaw, and of other leading 
managers fail to elicit any information as to the progress made 
by this committee. The combined influence of the organizations 
mentioned ought to be sufficient to overcome the opposition in 
Tammany Hall to the abatement of the ticket-speculator nuisanc 
the more particularly as there are powerful members of the latte 
institution in the Theatrical Managers’ Association, 
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CHAPTER XVII 
HAT night the Marchesino failed in his search 
for Vere, and he returned to Naples not 
merely disappointed but incensed. He had 
learned from a fisherman in the Saint’s 
Pool that she was out upon the sea 
* with a signore,” and he had little diffi- 
culty in guessing who this signore was. 
Of course it was “ caro Emilio,” the patfon 
of Maria Fortunata. He began to consider 
his friend unfavorably. He remembered 
how frankiy he had always told Emilio 
of his little escapades, with what enthusiasm, in what copious 
detail. Always he had trusted Emilio. And now Emilio 
was trying to play him false—worse, was making apparently a 
complete success of the attempt. For Emilio and Vere must have 
heard his beautiful singing, must have guessed from whom that 
voice proceeded, must have deliberately concealed them- 
Where had they lain in hiding? His 
Virgilio’s Grotto had 




















vibrant 
selves from its possessor. 
shrewd suspicion fell upon the very place. 
surely been their refuge. 

* Ladro! Vigiliacco!” 
from his overcharged heart. 


Words of no uncertain meaning flowed 
His whole hot nature was aroused. 
His spirit was up in arms. And now, almost for the first time, he 
drew a comparison between his age and Emilio’s. Emilio was an 
old man. He realized it. Why had he never realized it before? 
Was he, full of youth, beauty, chivalrous energy and devotion, to 
be interfered with, set aside, for a man with gray hairs thick upon 
his head, for a man who spent half his hours bent over a writing- 
table? Emilio had never wished him to know the ladies of the 
island. He knew the reason now, and glowed with a fiery lust of 
battle. Vere had attracted him from the first. But this opposi- 
tion drove on attraction into something stronger, more determined. 
He said to himself that he was madly in love. Never yet had he 
been worsted in an amour by any man. The blood surged to his 
head at the mere thought of being conquered in the only battle of 
life worth fighting—the battle for a woman, and by a man of 
more than twice his age, a man who ought long ago to have been 
married and have had children as old as the Signorina Vere. 

Well, he had been a good friend to Emilio. Now Emilio should 
see that the good friend could be the good enemy. Late that night, 
as he sat alone in front of the Caffé Turco smoking innumerable 
cigarettes he resolved to show these foreigners the stuff a Nea- 
politan was made of. They did not know. Poor ignorant beings 
from cold England, drowned forever in perpetual yellow fogs, and 
from France, country of volatility but not of passion, they did not 
know what the men of the south, of a voleanic soil, were capable 
of, once they were roused, once their blood spoke and their whole 
nature responded! It was time they learned. ‘And he would 
undertake to teach them. As he drove, towards dawn, up the dusty 
hill to Capodimonte he was in a fever of excitement. 

There was excitement, too, in the house on the island, but it did 
not centre round the Marchesino. 

That night, for the first time in her young life, Vere did not sleep. 
She heard the fishermen call, but the enchantment of sea doings 
did not stir her. She was aware for the first time of the teeming 
horrors of life. There, in the darkness beneath the cliff, Peppina 
had sobbed out her story, and Vere, while she listened, had stepped 
from girlhood into womanhocd. 

She had come into the house quietly, and found Artois waiting 
for her alone. Hermione had gone to bed, leaving word that she 
had a headache. And Vere was glad that night not to see her 
mother. She wished to see no one, and she bade Artois good-by at 
once, telling him nothing, and not meeting his eyes when he touched 
her hand in adieu. And he had asked nothing. Why should he, 
when he read the truth in the grave, almost stern face of the child? 

Vere knew. 

The veils that hang before the happy eyes of childhood had been 
torn away, and those cyes had Idoked for the first time into the 
deeps of an unhappy human heart. 

And he had thought it possible to preserve, perhaps for a long 
while, Vere’s beautiful ignorance untouched. He had thought of the 
island as a safe retreat in which her delicate, and as yet childish 
talent, might gradually mature under his influence and the influence 
of the sea. She had been like some charming and unusual plant of 
the sea, shot with sea colors, wet with sea winds, fresh with the 
freshness of the smooth-backed waves. And now in a moment she 
was dropped into the filthy dust of city horrors. What would be 
the result upon her and upon her dawning gift? 


The double question was in his mind, and quite honestly. For 
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his interest of the literary man in Vere was very vivid. Never yet 
had he had a pupil, or dreamed of having one. There are writers 
who found a school, whose fame is carried forward like a banner 
by young and eager hands. Artois had always stood alone, ardently 
admired, ardently condemned, but not imitated. And he had been 
proud of his solitude. But—-lately—had not underthoughts come 
into lis mind, thoughts of leaving an impress on a vivid young in- 
tellect, a soul that was full of life, and the beginnings of energy’ 
Had not he dreamed, however vaguely, of forming, like some ‘sculp- 
tor of genius, an exquisite statuette—poetry, in the slim form of a 
girl-child singing to the world? 

And now Peppina had rushed into Vere’s life, with sobs and a 
tumult of cries to the Madonna and the saints, and, no doubt, 
with imprecations upon the wickedness of men. And where were 
the dreams of the sea? And his dreams, where were they? 

That night the irony that was in him woke up and smiled bitterly, 
and he-asked himself how he, with his burden of years and of 
knowledge of life, could have been such a fool as to think it possible 
to guard any one against the assaults of the facts of life. Hermione, 
perhaps, had been wiser than he, and yet he could not help feeling 
something that was almost like anger against her for what he ealled 
her Quixotism, The woman of passionate impulses, how dangerous 
she is, even when her impulses are generous, are noble! Action 
without thouglit. though the prompting heart behind it be a heart 
of gold—how fatal may it be! 

And then he remembered a passionate impulse that had driven a 
happy woman across a sea to Africa, and he was ashamed. 

Yet again the feeling that was almost like hostility returned. 
He said to himself that Hermione should have learned caution in 
the passing of so many years, that she ought to have grown older 
than she had. But there was something unconquerably young, 
unconquerably naive, in her, something that, it seemed, would never 
die. Her cleverness went hand in hand with a short-sightedness that 
was like a rather beautiful, yet sometimes irritating stupidity. And 
this latter quality might innocently make victims, might even make 
a victim of her own child. 

And then a strange desire rose up in Artois, a desire to protect 
Vere against her own mother. 

But how could that be done? 

Vere, guarded by tlie beautiful unconsciousness of youth, was 
unaware of the subtleties that were brought into activity by her. 
That the Marchesino was, or thought himself, in love with her she 
realized. But she could not connect any root-sincerity with his 
feeling. She was accustomed vaguely to think of all young 
southern Italians as perpetually sighing for some one’s dark eyes. 
The air of the south was full of love songs that rose and fell with- 


_ out much more meaning than a twitter of birds, that could not be 


stilled because it was so natural. And the Marchesino was a young 
aristocrat who did absolutely nothing of any importance to the 
world. The northern blood in Vere demanded other things of a 
man than imitations of a seal, the clever driving of a four-in 
hand, light-footed dancing, and songs to the guitar. In Gaspare 
she saw more reality than she saw as yet in the Marchesino. The 
dawning intellect of her began to grasp already the nobility of 
work. Gaspare had his work to do, and did it with loyal efficiency. 
Rufto, too, had his profession of the sea. He drew out of the deep 
his livelihood. Even with the fever almost upon him he had been 
out by night in the storm. That which she liked and respected in 
Gaspare, his perfect and natural acceptance of work as a condition 
of his life, she liked and respected in Ruffo. 

On the morning after the incident with Peppina Vere came down 
looking strangely grave and tired. Her mother, too, was rather 
heavy-eyed, and the breakfast passed almost severely. When it was 
over Hermione, who still conducted Vere’s education, but with a 
much relaxed vigor in the summer months, suggested that they 
should read French together. 

“ Let us read one of Monsieur Emile’s books, madre,” said Vere. 
with an awakening of animation. ‘“ You know I have never read 
one, only two or three baby steries, and articles that don’t count.” 

“Yes, but Emile’s books are not quite suitable for you yet. 
Vere.” 

“Why, madre?” 

“ They are very fine, but they dive deep into life, and life con- 
tains many sad and many cruel things.” 

“ Oughtn’t we to prepare ourselves for them, then?” 

** Not too soon, I think. I am nearly sure that if you were to rea | 
Emile’s books just yet you would regret it.” 

Vere said nothing. 

“ Don’t you think you can trust me to judge for you in this mat 
ter, figlia mia? I—I am almost certain that Emile hims-lf would 
think as I do.” : 
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.Ing it with a torce that was 


It was not without an effort, a strong cffort, that Hermione was 
able to speak the last sentence. Vere came nearer to her mother, 
and stood before her, as if she were going to say something that 
was decisive or important. But she hesitated. 

* What is it, Vere?” Hermione asked, gently. 

“JT might learn from life itself what Monsieur Emile’s books 
might teach me.” 

* Some day. And when that time comes neither I nor he would 
wish to keep them out of your hands.” 

“IT see. Well, madre dear, let us read whatever you like.” 

Vere had been on the edge of telling her mother about the previous 
night and Peppina. But, somehow, at the last moment she could 
not. ° 
Aud thus, for the moment at least, Artois and she shared another 
secret of which Hermicne was unaware. 

But very soon Hermione noticed that Vere was specially kind 
always to Peppina. They did not meet, perhaps, very often, but 
when by chance they did Vere spoke to the disfigured girl with a 
gentleness, almost a tenderness, that was striking. 

“You like Peppina, Vere?” asked her mother one day. 

“Yes, because I pity her so much.” 

There was a sound that was almost like passion in the girl’s 
voice; and, looking up, Her- 
mione saw that her eyes were 
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spoken made Vere suddenly and completely aware of something that 
perhaps she had already latently known—that the relation between 
her mother and herself had, of late, not been quite what once it 
was. At moments she had felt almost shy of her mother, only 
at moments. Formerly she had always told her mother every- 
thing, and had spoken—as her mother had just said—out of her 
own. heart and desire, with eagerness, inevitably. Now—well, now 
she could not always do that. Was it because she was growing 
older? Children are immensely frank. She had been a child. 
But now—she thought of the Marchesino, of Peppina, of her con 
versation with Monsieur Emile in the Grotto of Virgilio, and 
she realized the blooming of her girlhood, was aware that she 
was changing. And she felt half frightened, then eager, ardently 
eager. An impulse filled her, the impulse towards a fulness of 
life that, till now, she had not known. And for a moment she 
loved those little, innocent secrets that she kept. 

But then she thought again of her mother, the most beloved of 
all her world. There had been in her mother’s voice a sound of 
tragedy. 

Vere stood for a long while by the window thinking. 

The day was very hot. She longed to bathe, to wash away 
certain perplexities that troubled her in the sea. But Gaspare 
was not on the island. He had 
gone she knew not where on 





some errand for her mother. 





full of light, as if the spirit 
had set two lamps in them. 

“It is strange,’ Vere con- 
tinued, in a quieter tone; “ but 
sometimes I feel as if on the 
night of the storm I had had a 
sort of consciousness of her 
coming—as if, when I saw the 
saint’s light shining, and bent 
down to the water and made 
the sign of the cross, I already 
knew something of Peppina’s 
wound, as if I made the sign to 
protect our Casa del Mare, to 
ward off something evil.” 

“ That was coming to us with 
Peppina, do you mean?” 

“JT don’t know, madre.” 

“Are you thinking of Giu- 
lia’s foolish words about the 
evil eye?” 

“No. It’s all vague, madre. 
But Peppina’s cross sometimes 
seems to me to be a sign, a 
warning come into the house. 
When I see it it seems to say 
there is a cross to be borne by 
some one here, by one of us.” 

“ How imaginative you are!” 

“So are you, madre! But 
you try to hide it from me.” 

Hermione was startled. She 
took Vere’s hand, and held it 
for a moment in silence, press- 


nervous. And her luminous, ex- 
pressive eyes, immensely sensi- 
tive, beautiful in their sensi- 
tiveness, showed that she was 
moved. At last she said: 

“ Perhaps that is true. Yes, | 
suppose it is.” 

* Why do you try to hide it?” 

“TI suppose—I think because 
—because it has brought to me 
a great deal of pain. And 
what we hide from others we 
sometimes seem almost to be 





She looked at the sea with 
longing. When would Gaspare 
be back? Well, at least she 
could go out in the small boat. 
Then she would be near to the 
water. She ran down the steps 
and embarked. At first she 
only rowed a little way out into 
the Saint’s Pool, and then 
leaned back against the white 
cushions, and looked up at the 
blue sky, and let her hand trail 
in-the water. But she was rest- 
less to-day. The Pool did not 
suffice her, and she began to 
paddle out along the coast 
towards Naples. She passed a 
ruined, windowless house named 
by the fisherfolk, “* The Palace 
of the Spirits,” and then a tiny 
hamlet climbing up from a 
minute harbor to an antique 
church. Children called to her. 
A fisherman shouted ‘“ Buon 
viaggio, signorina!” She 
waved her hand to them 
apathetically and rowed slowly 
on. Now she had a bourne. A 
little farther on there was a 
small inlet of the sea contain- 
ing two caves, not gloomy and 
imposing like the Grotto of Vir- 
gilio, but cozy, shady, and 
serene. Into the first of them 
she ran the boat until its prow 
touched the sandy bottom. 
Then she Jay down at full 
length, with her hands behind 
her head on the cushions, and 
thought—and thought. 

Figures passed through her 
mind, a caravan of figures 
travelling as all are travelling; 
her mother, Gaspare, Giulia 
with her plump and swarthy 
face, Monsieur Emile, to whom 
she had drawn so pleasantly, 
interestingly near in these last 














destroying by that every act, 





though of course we are not.” 

“No. But I think I should 
like to encourage my imagina- 
tion.” 

“Do you encourage it?” the mother asked, looking at her closely. 

Again, as Vere had been on the edge of telling her mother all 
she knew about Peppina, she was on the edge of telling her about 
the poems of the sea. And again, moved by some sudden, obstinate 
reluctance, come she knew not why, she withheld the words that 
were almost on her lips. 

And each time the mother was aware of something avoided, of 
un impulse stifled, and therefore of a se¢ret deliberately kept. The 
first time Hermione had not allowed her knowledge to appear. 
But on this second occasion for a moment she Jost control of her- 
self, and when, after a perceptible pause, Vere said, “I know I 
love it,” and was silent, she exclaimed: : 

“Keep your secrets, Vere. Every one has a right to their free- 
dom.” 

* But, madre—” Vere began, startled by her mother’s abrupt 
vehemence. 

“No, Vere, no! My child, my dearest one, never tell me any- 
thing but of your own accord, out of your own heart and desire. 
Such a confidence is beautiful. But anything else—anything else, 
! could not bear from you.” 

And she got up and left the room, walking with a strange slow- 
ness, as if she put upon herself an embargo not to listen. 

The words and—specially that—the way in which they were 


She was speaking vehemently to Ruffo 





days, the Marchesino—strut- 
ting from the hips, and making 
his bold eyes round—Peppina, 
A Ruffo. They went by and re- 
turned, gathered about her, separated, melted away as_ people 
do in our musings. Her eyes were fixed on the low roof 
of the cave. The lilt of the water seemed to rock her soul 
in a cradle. ‘ Madre—Ruffo; madre—Rutfo!” The words were 
in her mind like a refrain. And then the oddity, the pro- 
miscuity of life struck her. How many differences there were in 
this small group of people by whom she was surrounded! What 
would their fates be, and hers? Would her life be happy? She did 
not feel afraid. Youth ran in her veins. But—would it be? She 
saw the red cross on Peppina’s cheek. Why was one singled out for 
misery, another for joy?) Which would be her fate? Ruffo seemed 
to be standing near her. She had seen him several times in these 
last days, but only at evening, fugitively, when he came in the 
boat with the fishermen. He was stronger now. He had saluted 
her eagerly. She had spoken to him from the shore. But he had 
not landed again on the island. She felt as if she saw his bright 
and beaming eyes. And Ruffo—would he be happy? She hoped 
so. She wanted him to be happy. He was such a dear, active, 
bold boy—such a real boy. What must it be like to have a 
brother? Gaspare approved of Ruffo now, she thought; and Gas- 
pare did not like everybody, and was fearfully blunt in expressing 
his opinion. She loved his bluntness. How delightfully his nose 
twitched when he was pleased! Dear old Gaspare! She could 














































































































































































































never feel afraid of anything or anybody when he was near. Mon- 


sieur Emile—the poems—the Marchesino singing. She closed her 


eves to think the better. 

“ Signerina! signorina!” 

Vere woke and sat up. 

“ Signorina!” 

Gaspare was looking at her from his boat. 

“ Gaspare!” 

She began to realize things. 

“1 was—-I was thinking.” 

“Si, signorina. I always think like that when I am in bed.” 

She laughed. She was wide awake now. 

“How did you find me?” 

“T met one of the fishermen. He had seen you row into the 
cave.” 

"492" 

She looked at him more steadily. His brown face was_ hot. 
Perspiration stood on his forehead just under the thick and waving 
hair. 

“Where have you been, Gaspare? Not to Naples in all this 
heat?” 

“I have been to Mergellina, signorina.” 

“Mergellina! Did you see Ruffo?” 

“Si, signorina.” 

There was something very odd about Gaspare to-day, Vere 
thought. Or was she still not thoroughly awake? His eyes looked 
excited, surely, as if something unusual had been happening. And 
they were fixed upon her face with a scrutiny that was strange, 
almost as if he saw her now for the first time. 

“ What is it, Gaspare?) Why do you look at me like that?” 

Gaspare turned his eyes away. 

* Like what, signorina? Why should I not look at you?” 

“What have you been doing at Mergellina?” 

She spoke rather imperiously. 

“ Nothing particular, signorina.” 

“Oh!” 

She paused, but he did not speak, 

“Where did you see Ruffo?” 

* At the harbor, signorina.” 

“ Tell me, Gaspare, do you like him 

“ Ruffo?” 

ge CT 

“T do not dislike him, signorina. He has never done me any 
harm.” 

“Of course not. Why should he?” 

“1 say—he has not.” 

“T like Ruffo.” 

* Lo so.” 

Again he looked at her with that curious expression in his eyes. 
Then he said: 

“Come, signorina! It is getting late. We must go to the 
island.” 

And they pulled out round the point to the open sea. 

During the hot weather the dwellers in the Casa del Mare made 
the siesta after the midday meal. The awnings and blinds were 
drawn. Silence reigned, and the house was still as the Palace 
of the Sleeping Beauty. At the foot of the cliffs the sea slept in 
the sunshine, and it was almost an empty sea, for few boats passed 
by in those hot still hours. 

To-day the servants were quiet in their quarters. Only Gaspare 
was outside. And he, in shirt and trousers, with a white linen 
hat covering his brown face, was stretched under the dwarf trees 
of the little garden, under the shadow of the wall, resting pro- 
foundly after the labors of the morning. In their respective rooms 
Hermione and Vere were secluded behind shut doors. Hermione 
was lying down but not sleeping. Vere was not lying down. 
Generally she slept at this time for an hour. But to-day, perhaps 
because of her nap in the cave, she had no desire for Sleep. 

She was thinking about her mother. And Hermione was think- 
ing of her. Each mind was working in the midst of its desert 
space, its solitude eternal. 

What was growing up between them, and why was it growing? 

Hermione was beset by a strange sensation of impotence. She felt 
as if her child were drifting from her. Was it her fault, or was it 
no one’s, and inevitable? Had Vere been able to divine certain 
feelings in her, the mother, obscure pains of the soul that had 
travelled to mind and heart’ She did not think it possible. Nor 
had it been possible for her to kill those pains, although she had 
made her effort—to conceal them. Long ago, before she was mar- 
ried to Maurice, Emile had spoken to them of jealousy. At the time 
she had not understood it. She remembered thinking, even saying, 
that she could not be jealous. 

But then she had not had a child. 

Lately she had realized that there were forces in her of which 
she had not been aware. She had realized her passion for her 
child. Was it strange that she had not always known how deep 
and strong it was? Her mutilated life was more vehemently 
centred upon Vere than she had understood. Of Vere she could be 
jealous. If Vere put any one before her, trusted any one more 
than her, confided anything to another rather than to her, she 
could be frightfully jealous. 

Recently she had suspected—she had imagined. 

Restlessly she moved on her bed. A mosquito curtain protected 
it. She was glad of that, as if it kept out prying eyes. For some- 
times she was ashamed of the vehemence within her.. 

She thought of her friend Emile. whom she had dragged back 
from death. 

He, too, had he not drifted a little from her in these last days? 
It seemed to her that it was so. She knew that it was so. Women 
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are so sure of certain things, more almost than men are ever sure 
of anything. And why should Vere have drifted, Emile have 
drifted, if there were not some link between them—some link be 
tween the child and the middle-aged man which they would not 
have her know of? 

Vere had told to Emile something that she had kept, that she 
still kept from her mother. When Vere had been shut up in her 
room she had not been reading. Emile knew what it was that she 
did during those iong hours when she was alorfe. Kmile knew that. 
and perhaps other things of Vere that she, Hermione, did not know, 
was not allowed to know. 

Hermione, in their long intimacy, had learned to read Artois 
more clearly, more certainly than he realized. Although often 
impulsive, and seemingly unconscious of the thoughts of others. 
she could be both sharply observant and subtle, especially with 
those she loved. She had noticed the difference between his 
manner when first they spoke of Vere’s hidden occupation and his 
manner when last they spoke of it. In the interval he had found 
out what it was, and that it was not reading. Of that she was posi 
tive. She was positive also that he did not wish her to suspect 
this. Vere must have told him what it was. 

It was characteristic of Hermione that at. this moment she was 
free from any common curiosity as to what it was that Vere dit 
during those, many hours when she was shut up in her room. The 
thing that hurt her, that seemed to humiliate her, was that Emile 
should know what it was, and not she, that Vere should have tol | 
Emile and not told her. 

As she lay there she cowered under the blow a mutual silence 
can give, and something woke up in her, something fiery, something 
surely that could act with violence. It startled her, almost as a 
stranger rushing into her room would have startled her. 

For a moment she thought of her child and her loved friend 
with a bitterness that was cruel. 

How long had they shared their secret? She wondered, and 
began to consider the recent days, searching their hours for those 
tiny incidents, those small reticences, avoidances, that to women 
are revelations. When had she first noticed a slight change in 
Emile’s manner to her? When had Vere and he first seemed a 
little more intimate, a little more confidential than before? When 
had she, Hermione, first felt a little “ out of it,’ not perfectly at 
ease with these two dear denizens of her life? 

Her mind fastened at once upon the day of the storm. On the 
night of the storm, when she and Fmile had been left alone in the 
restaurant, she had felt almost afraid of him. But before then, in 
the afternoon on the island, there had been something. They had 
not been always at ease. She had been conscious of trying to tide 
over moments that were almost awkward—once or twice, only once 
or twice. But that was the day. Her woman’s instinct told her 
so. That was the day on which Vere had told Emile the secret 
she had kept from her mother. How excited Vere had been, almost 
feverishly excited! And Emile had been very strange. When the 
Marchesino and Vere went out upon the terrace how restless, how 
irritable he—. 

Suddenly Hermione sat up in bed. The heat, the stillness, the 
white cage of the mosquito net, the silence, had become intolerable 
to her. She pulled aside the net. Yes, that was better. She felt 
more free. She would lie down outside the net. But the pillow 
was hot. She turned it, but its pressure against her cheek almost 
maddened her, and she got up, went across the room to the wash- 
hand stand and bathed her face with cold water. Then she put 
some eau-de-Cologne on her forehead, opened a drawer and drew 
out a fan, went over to an arm-chair near the window and sat 
down in it. 

What had Emile written in the visitors’ book at the Scoglio di 
Frisio? With a strange abruptness, with a flight that was in- 
stinctive as that of a homing pigeon, Hermione’s mind went to 
that book as to a book of revelation. Just before he wrote he had 
been feeling acutely—something. She had been aware of that at 
the time. He had not wanted to write. And then suddenly, al- 
most violently, he had written and had closed the book. 

She longed to open that book now, at once, to read what he 
had written. She felt as if it would tell her very much. There 
was no reason why she should not read it. The book was one that 
all might see, was kept to be looked over by any chance visitor. 
She would go one day, one evening, to the restaurant and see what 
Emile had written. He would not mind. If she had asked him 
that night of course he would have shown her the words. But 
she had not asked him. She had been almost afraid of things 
that night. She remembered how the wind had blown up the 
white tablecloth, her cold momentary shiver of fear, her relief 
when she had seen Gaspare walking sturdily into the room. 

And now, at once, this thought of Gaspare brought to her a 
sense of relief again, of relief so great, so sharp—piercing down 
into the very deep of her nature—that by it she was able to 
measure something, her inward desolation at this moment. Yes, she 
clung to Gaspare, because he was loyal, because he loved her, be- 
‘ause he had loved Maurice—but also because she was terribly 
alone. . 

Because he had loved Maurice! Had there been a time, really 
a time, when she had possessed one who belonged utterly to her, 
who lived only in and for her? Was that possible? To-day, with 
a fierceness of one starving, she fastened upon this memory, her 
memory, hers only, shared by no one, never shared by living or 
dead. That at least she had, and that could never be taken from 
her. Even if Vere, her child, slipped from her, if Emile, her friend, 
whose life she had saved, slipped from her, the memory of her 
Sicilian- was forever hers, the memory of his love, his joy in their 
mutual life, his last kiss. Long ago she lad taken that kiss as a 

(Continued on page 28.) 
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The Higher Athleticism 
(Continued from page 15.) 
attractive—like that perfessor what revived 
them ancient games to teach Greek history 
with. Besides, it’s only when a feller goes 
in strong for athletics he gets to be an all- 
round student. When he falls down in one 
set of studies, the athletic management 
switehes him to another; or else he changes 
to colleges offerin’ more inducements. I 
know one hurdler what’s had the first act 
of six different perfessions; an’ he’s liable to 
pick up several more before he reaches his 
time limit. Then he'll have to get on some 
perfessional team, or make a honest livin’, 
which he'll stand a_ better chance doin’, 
owin’ to that bunch of unripe college de- 

grees lurkin’ in his system.” 

~ * But such conditions must interfere de- 
plorably with thoroughness,” cbjecited the 
Student. 

“Conditions is something fierce,” ,admit- 
ted Curley, sadly. “Take Big Bill Sims. 
Ile was a moulder in a stove foundry, an’ 
suddenly caught the bug to get an eduea- 
tion. He was so thick-headed that he'd 
never passed the entrance exams if the 
athletic manager hadn't spotted him an 
copped him out fer centre rush. After he’d 
won glory fer the college a short while, by 
takin’ various special courses, he’d piled up 
so many conditions there was nothin’ fer it 
but put him in the Theological Seminary to 
keep him on the team. He’d ‘a’ been a 
thoroughbred athlete if it hadn’t been fer 
that. He went an’ got religion over there 
an’ started in strong to fit himself fer a 
foreign missionary to China. He dropped 
off some in form from studyin’ too hard, 
but at that, the athletic trainin’ he was 
gettin’ would of made him a peach of a mis- 
sionary. Bill could of put down a Boxer 
uprisin’ all by himself. Say! the govern- 
ment would save money if they'd pass a 
law that all missionaries has got to have 
athletic trainin’... . Trouble was a lot of 
highbrows got around Bill and persuaded 
him that he’s such a fine organizer he must 
take the job of secretary in the main mis- 
sionary office in New York. An’ now there 
he sits eatin’ out his heart thinkin’ every 
day of the good times he might have had in 
China, while his manly form is gradually 
growin’ stale.” 

‘I think I see your point,” said the 
Student, hesitatingly. “It is better to get 
sone education than none at all; and I 
suppose, to many poor young men whose 
only asset is their physical prowess, college 
athleticism furnishes the means of fitting 
themselves for after life better than would 
otherwise have been possible.’ 

“Sure,” agreed Curley; “ plenty of ‘em. 
I know four or five strong-arms in the 
Tammany districts what’s makin’ good at 
lav. They got strong political followin’s 
whipped into line, which counts in police 
courts. Also they got persuasive methods 
that scares witnesses from goin’ too strong 
agin’ their clients. Same way in medicine. 
| hear two fellers we got figurin’ how they 
Was goin’ to use their education. They’re 
from ,tewns in ‘Tennessee what’s gone dry. 
They ealeulate there’s a fortune waitin’ fer 
any doctor that goes to them sufferin’ com- 
munities and makes a specialty of writin’ 
hooze perscriptions.” 

The Student’s look of horror was _ inter- 
rupted by a fanfare of cheering from the 
field, marking the beginning of the game. 
And, with apologies, Curley seized two 
buckets of oatmeal water and left us to our 
retlections. 





The Magic That Aids War 


Tite vital importance of the signal corps 
of an army will be readily appreciated by 
any one who reflects that that corps is at 
once the eye, the ear, and the voice of the 
army. A most interesting history of the 
great amount of energy and ingenuity ex- 
pended in developing the Signal Corps of the 
United States army to its present high state 
of efficiency will be found in a collection of 
papers read before the Military Service In- 
stitution of the United States by Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel George P. Scriven, Signal Corps, 
U.S.A., and now published in book form 
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by the direction of the Chief Signal Officer 
ef the army, under the title, The Trans- 
mission of Military Information. The book 
affords an excellent guide for the layman 
who would learn of the work of the Signal 
Corps, and is full of useful information for 
National Guardsmen. 

The electric telegraph, says the author, 
is even more serviceable in war than in the 
pursuits of peace. “If proof of this value 
is necessary,” he adds, “we have only to 
recall Shafter’s communication at a critical 
moment with the White House from the 
field at Santiago, or the extent of Kuroki’s 
fighting line made possible by electricity. 
. . . The meteoric success of Japan, 
which seems to have been due to a combi- 
nation of highest intellect in the few with 
brute fighting power in the many, teaches 
various lessons, not the least important of 
which is the extraordinary value of modern 
lines of military intelligence. In this war, 
so important did the transmission of intel- 
ligence become that it is said of the great 
Japanese general, Kuroki, the sound which 
interested him most was not that of firing, 
but the ‘elick of the telegraph instrument 
which left nothing to the doubt of vision, 
but told him exactly what each unit was 
doing.’ ” 

From wigwagging and the mounted mes- 
senger galloping off with written orders, to 
the modern field telegraph and the wireless 
telegraph and wireless telephone, is a great 
step forward; yet, in spite of the improve- 
ments in signal service due to scientific ad- 
vancement it is still tmsafe to abolish the 
primitive means of communication. The 
danger of relying upon any one system is 
shown by General Ian Hamilton’s report 
that the Japanese * First Army has_ been 
entirely cut off from all communication 
with Oyama and the Second and Fourth 
Armies from yesterday night until only a 
few minutes ago. The wires were cut, as 
it was only natnral to suppose they would 
be cut, and then the Japanese armies, sep- 
arated by only twenty miles of mountainous 
country, were unable, although it was a 
brilliant sunny day, to talk to one another. 
. . . This is rough on the First Army, 
which has shed its blood too freely in the 
firm belief that it was lagging behind in the 
great pursuit, and could not comprehend 
why, when pressing on to cut off the ene- 
my’s retreat, it should have found itself so 
suddenly on the very brink of destruction. 
A dozen British soldiers with a couple of 
heliographs would to-day have saved the 
Japanese many hundreds of lives that were 
wasted in attempting the impossible.” 

Curious, is it not, that the Japanese with 
all their zeal for the art of war and their 
enthusiastic adoption of its most improved 
methods and apparatus, should have been 
blind to such an important need as a sec- 
ondary means of communication. Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Scriven is sure that “the best 
means of transmitting information in the 
field is the wire telegraph; which alone, 
while it exists uninjured, has certainty, ac- 
curacy, speed, and, ¢s a rule, suitability for 
its work except when it cannot be extended 
to its objective. Great progress has been 
made by the wireless telegraph and _ tele- 
phone and many hopes are based upon their 
use; che possibilities are vast, but they are 
not yet defined to conservative minds, and 
at least in war the wireless still remains in 
theory as in practice—in,the air.” 

The author tells at length of the wonder- 
ful speed with which insulated military 
telegraph lines can be laid. Imagine a 
trained signalman, trotting his horse at a 
smart pace, unreeling wire as he goes and 
communicating as he goes with headquar- 
ters by means of a buzzer (combination of 
telephone with telegraph key) the metal 
horseshoes meantime forming the necessary 
ground-wire connection! Note also that at 
the battle of Mukden the Third Japanese 
Army laid 155 miles of field-telegraph line 
during the battle! 

The book opens a vista in which the lay- 
man discovers some of the marvellous 
achievements of the signal corps in modern 
warfare. It is cheering to read that our 
own corps is the best in the world, and it 
will be evident to any one who reads the 
book that there is urgent need for an in- 
crease in the number of officers and men 
permanently included in this branch of the 
service. 
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Berlin’s Dwarf Postal Railway 


‘THe German post-office department has 
put forward a scheme to connect the general 
post-office jn that city with the various 
branch offices by the construction of an un- 
derground electric railway, by means of 
which the more rapid distribution of the 
mail bags te and from the mail trains will 
be effected at a speed of about twenty-five 
miles an hour. The railway will be worked 
without a guard or driver, and the tunnel, 
which will be placed close beneath the road 
surface, is to be only twenty-nine inches in 
height by seventy-one inches in width. Each 
truck or ear is intended for the conveyance 
of a large-sized mail bag. The complete 
train will be composed of a dwarf electric 
locomotive and not more than four trucks. 
The locomotive will have a pair of axles, 
each furnished with a motor, and the line 
will be double track throughout, co\./rueted 
en a 16.13-inech gauge. Over each track will 
be conductor rails. A trench will be pro- 
vided between the two lines of rails, so that 
a man will be able to pass through the tun- 
nel. 





Sad Sign of the Times 


A REPUTABLE New Yorker, recently re- 
turned from Chicago, says that the saddest 
thing he saw in that metropolis was a fine, 
roomy, old-fashioned house facing the lake 
front on Clark Street. Over the broad front 
door in tall gold letters is the inscription, 
“ Optimists’ Club.” Equally prominent is 
the display of placards marked “To Let” 
—a sad sign of the times. 





A Matter of Time 


Ir was the day of the ball game, and 
Willie, the office boy, approached the head 
of the firm, and stammered, “If y-you 
p-p-pl-please, sir—” 

“Come, hurry up!” said his employer. 
“If you have anything to say, say it. Don’t 
take half a day.” 

“But that’s just what I was going to 
ask you if I could take,” said Willie. 
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A SPIRIT 


(Continued from page 26.) 
gift made to two—to her and to Vere unborn, 
savagely, she took it to herself alone, herself—alone. 
hers only, no part of it Vere’s. 

That she had—her memory, and Gaspare’s loyal, open-hearted 
devotion. He knew what she had suffered. He loved her as he 
had loved his dead padrone. He would always protect her, put 
her first without hesitation, conceal nothing from her that it was 
her right—for surely even the humblest, the least sélfish, the least 
grasping, surely all who love have their rights—that it was her 
right to know. 

Her cheeks were burning. She felt like one who had been making 
some physical exertion. 

Deeply silent was the house. Her room was full of shadows, yet 
full of the hidden presence of the sun. There was a glory outside, 
against which she was protected. But inside, and against assaults 
that were inglorious, what protection had she? Her own _ per- 
sonality must protect her, her own will, the determination, the 
strength, the courage that belong to all who are worth anything 
in the world. And. she called upon herself. And it seemed to her 
that there was no voice that answered. 

That was a hidecus moment of drama. 

She sat there quietly in her chair in the pretty room. And she 
called again, and she listened—and again there was silence. 

Then she was afraid. She had a strange and horrible feeling 
that she was deserted by herself, by that which, at least, had been 
herself and on which she had been accustomed to rely. And what 
was left was surely utterly incapable, full of the flabby wicked- 
ness that seems to dwell in weakness. It seemed to her that if 
any one who knew her well, if Vere, Emile, or even Gaspare, had 
come into the room just then, the intruder would have paused on 
the threshold, amazed to see a stranger there. She felt afraid to 
be seen and yet afraid to remain alone. Should she do something 
definite, something defiant, to prove to herself that she had will 
and could exercise it? 

She got up, resolved to go to Vere. When she was there, with 
her child, she did not know what she was going to do. She had 
said to Vere, “ Keep your secrets.” What if she went now and 
humbled herself, explained to the child quite simply and frankly a 
mother’s jealousy, a widow’s loneliness, made her realize what she 
was in a life from which the greatest thing had been ruthlessly 
withdrawn? Vere would understand surely, and all would be well. 
This shadow between them would pass away. Hermione had her 
hand on the door. But she did not open it. An imperious reserve, 
autocrat, tyrant, rose up suddenly within her. She could never 
make such a confession to Vere. She could never plead for her 
child’s confidence—a confidence already given to Emile, to a man. 
And now for the first time the common curiosity to which she had 
not yet fallen a victim came upon her, flooded her. What was 
Vere’s secret? That it was innocent, probably even childish, 
Hermione did not question even for a moment. But what was it? 

She heard a light step outside and drew back from the door. 
The step passed on and died away down the paved stairease. Vere 
had gone out to the terrace, the garden, or the sea. 

Hermione again moved forward, then stopped abruptly. Her face 
was suddenly flooded with red as she realized what she had been 
going to do, she who had exclaimed that every one has a right to 
their freedom. 

For an instant she had meant to go to Vere’s room, to try to 
find out surreptitiously what Emile knew. 

A moment later Vere, coming back swiftly for a pencil she had 
forgotten, heard the sharp grating of a key in the lock of her 
mother’s door. 

She ran on lightly, wondering why her mother was locking her- 
self in, and against whom. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

DurinG the last days Artois had not been to the island, nor had 
he seen the Marchesino. A sudden passion for work had seized 
him. Since the night of Vere’s meeting with Peppina his brain 
had been in flood with thoughts. Life often acts subtly upon the 
creative artist, repressing or encouraging his instinct to bring 
forth, depressing or exciting him when, perhaps, he expects it 
least. The passing incidents of life frequently have their hidden, 
their unsuspected part in determining his activities. So it was 
now with Artois. He had given an impetus to Vere. That was 
natural, to be expected, considering his knowledge and his fame, 
his great experience, and his understanding of men. But now 
Vere had given an impetus to him—and that was surely stranger. 
Since the conversation among the shadows of the cave, after the 
vision of the moving men of darkness and of fire, since the sound 
of Peppina sobbing in the night, and the sight of her passionate 
face lifted to show its gashed cross to Vere, Artois’s brain and heart 
had been alive with a fury of energy that forcibly summoned him 
to work, that held him working. He even felt within him some- 
thing that was like a renewal of some part of his vanished youth, 
and remembered old days of student life, nights in the Quartier 
Latin, his début as a writer for the papers, the sensation of joy 
with which he saw his first article in the Figaro, his dreams of 
fame, his hopes of love, his baptism of sentiment. How he had 
worked in those days and nights! How he had hunted experience 
in the streets and the byways of the great city! How passionate 
and yet how ruthless he had been, as artists often are, governed 
not only by their quick emotions, but also by the something watch- 
ful and dogged underneath, that will not be swept away, that is 
like a detective hidden by a house door to spy out all the comers 
in the night. Something, some breath from the former days, swept 
over him again. In his ears there sounded surely the cries of 
Paris, urging him to the assault of the barricades of Fame. And 
he sat down, and he worked with the vehement energy, with the 
pulsing eagerness of one of “les jeunes.” Hour after hour he 
worked. He took coffee, and wrote through the night. He slept 
when the dawn came, got up, and toiled again. 


To-day, almost 
Hers it was, 








IN PRISON 


He shut out the real world and he forgot it—until the fit was 
past. And then he pushed away his paper, he laid down his pen, 
he stretched himself, and he knew that his great effort had tired 
him tremendously—tremendously. 

He looked at his right hand. It was cramped. As he held it up 
he saw that it was shaking. He had drunk a great deal of black 
coffee during those days, had drunk it recklessly as in the days of 
youth, when he cared nothing about health because he felt made 
of iron. 

Pett 1” 

And so there was Naples outside, the waters of the bay dancing 
in the sunshine of the bright summer afternoon; people bathing 
and shouting to one another from the diving platforms and the 
cabins; people galloping by in the little carriages to eat oysters at 
Posillipo. Lazy, heedless, pleasure-loving wretches! He thought 
of Doro as he looked at them. 

He had given strict orders that he was not to be disturbed while 
he was at work, unless Hermione came. And he had not once 
been disturbed. Now he rang the bell. An Italian waiter, with 
crooked eyes and a fair beard, stepped softly in. 

“Has any one been to see me? Has any one asked for me lately?” 
he said. ‘“ Just go down, will you, and inquire of the concierge.” 

The waiter departed and returned to say that no one had been 
for the signore. 

* Not the Marchese IJsidoro Panacci 

“The concierge says that no one has been, signore.” 

“Va bene.” 

The man went out. 

So Doro had not come even once! Perhaps he was seriously 
offended. At their last parting in the Villa he had shown a cer- 
tain irony that had in it a hint of bitterness. Artois did not 
know of the fisherman’s information, that Doro had guessed who 
was Vere’s companion that night upon the sea. He supposed that 
his friend was angry because he believed himself distrusted. Well. 
that could soon be put right. He thought of the Marchesino now 
with lightness, as the worker who has just made a great and pro- 
longed effort is inclined to think of the habitual idler. Doro was 
like a feather on the warm wind of the south. He, Artois, was 
not in the mood just then to bother about a feather. Still less 
was he inclined for companionship. He wanted some hours of 
complete rest out in the air, with gay and frivolous scenes before 
his eyes. 

He wanted to look on, but not to join in, the merry life that was 
about him, and that for so long a time he had almost violently 
ignored. 

He resolved to take a carriage, drive slowly to Posillipo, and eat 
his dinner there in some eyrie above the sea; watching the pageant 
that unfolds itself on the evenings of summer about the ristoranti 
and the osterie, round the stalls of the venders of frutti di mare, 
and the piano-organs, to the accompaniment of which impudent 
men sing love songs to the saucy, dark-eyed beauties posed upon 
balconies or gathered in knots upon the little terraces that dominate 
the bathing establishments, and the distant traffic of the bay. His 
brain longed for rest, but it longed also for the hum and the stir 
of men. His heart lusted for the sight of pleasure, and must be 
appeased. 

Catching up his hat, almost with the hasty eagerness of a boy. 
he went downstairs. On the opposite side of the road was a smart 
little carriage in which the coachman was asleep, with his legs 
cocked up on the driver’s seat, displaying a pair of startling orange 
and black socks. By the socks Artois knew his man. 

“ Pasqualino! Pasqualino!” he eried. 

The coachman sprang up, showing a round, rosy face, and a pair 
of shrewd, rather small dark eyes. 

“Take me to Posillipo.” 

“ Si, signore.” 

Pasqualino cracked his whip vigorously. 

“Ah-ah! Ah-ah!” he cried to his gayly bedizened little horse, 
who wore a long feather on his head, flanked by bunches of arti- 
ficial roses. 

*“ Not too fast, Pasqualino. 
the sea.” 

The coachman let the reins go loose, and instantly the little 
horse went slowly, as if all his spirit and agility had suddenly been 
withdrawn from him. 

“T have not seen you for several days, signore. 
been_ ill?” 

-asqualino had turned quite round on his box, and was facing 
his client. 

** No, I’ve been working.’ 

Tf Si es 

Pasqualino made a moue, as he nearly always did when he heard 
» rich signore speak of working. 

* And you? You have been spending money as usual. 
clothes are new.” 

-asqualino smiled, showing rows of splendid teeth under his 
little twisted-up mustaches. 

“ Si, signore, all! And I have also new underclothing.” 

“Per Bacco!” 

“ Ecco, signore!” 

He pulled his trousers up to his knees, showing a pair of pale 
blue drawers. 

“The suspenders—they are new, signore!” He drew attention 
to the scarlet elastics that kept the orange and black socks in place. 
“My boots!” He put his feet up on the box that Artois might see 
his lemon-colored boots, then unbuttoned and threw open his waist- 
coat. ‘My shirt is new! My cravat is new! Look at the pin!’ 
He flourished his plump, brown, and‘carefully washed hands. “ ! 
have a new ring.” He bent his head. “ My hat is new.” 

Artois broke into a roar of laughter that seemed to do him good 
after his days of work. 

“You young dandy! And where do you get the money?” 

(Continucd on page 30.) 
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The Flea and the Fleet 
By Jane Marsh Parker 


Turovan’ what vast realms of terrestrial 
space exploring and over what boundless mys- 
F tic aqueous Wastes inquiring shall the seeker 
‘iter truth journey in quest of the exact 
alinity, the veritable bond of sympathy, be- 
tween the flea and the fleet? Is there, then, 
ach an alfinity, such a bond of sympathy? 

Scientists answer yes to the question and 
Suive grave reasons therefor. And no long 
‘jest is needed to find confirmation thereof. 
Indeed, if we may credit the findings of 

pathologists and bacteriologists, our great 
‘ieet went out from the Atlantic to the 

pacifie not to shake the mailed fist of friend- 
ship under the nose of the overproud Orient, 

Int to carry on a war of extermination 
' aoainst the flea. Is it impossible to believe 
that so gigantic an armament, so mighty a 

wllection of ships and guns and men, went 

forth against such a tiny foe? Pray per- 
end. 

That Robinson Crusoe was,never written 

‘jor the entertainment of adventure-loving 
lhovs. but as a warning to sinners, is but an- 
other proof of the truth of Herbert Spencer's 
statement—that results anticipated are al- 
yays sure to be greatly exceeded by results 
not anticipated. And now we have the 

' Pacific Squadron for another case in proof, 
in its recent achievement of an unsought 
and unanticipated victory—a _ victory of 

' which Admiral Evans is still in ignorance, 
no doubt. 

It is no small thing to have demonstrated, 
as he has been instrumental in doing, that 
the flea may be wonderfully suppressed, if 
‘not wholly exterminated, and that in the 
most flea-stricken of cities—San Francisco. 
Rubonie plague had obtained some small 
foothold in San Francisco—only a few 
cases, but enough,, if not.suppressed, to keep 
the battle fleet far in the offing, not daring 

‘to enter the Golden Gate. The plague ba- 

‘cillus lives in fleas of various breeds who 
have long Latin names and wicked habits. 

The fleas live and travel on the rats that 
sail in sundry ships from the Far East to 
Sin Francisco, and there infect the native 
rats. The rats, of course, do not hop in 
swarms upon humanity, and with their bites 
convey the plague poison. But the fleas 
with which the rats are dotted are given to 
so doing—and who will estimate the propor- 
tion of fleas to rats? 

Now, good Californians ignore the exist- 
ence of the flea. ‘Ah, no; we never men- 
tion him.” That is the unpardonable offence 
of the disgruntled tourist, the stranger with- 
in our gates. 

Behold now the invincible armada sailing 
majestically from Hampton Roads, with San 
Francisco its objective point. Behold also, 
if the tax be not too great for ordinary 
imagination, the channel of the Golden Gate 
mined and blockaded against those battle- 
ships by the man-killing plague-flea. It was 
the advent of the fleet that doomed the rat 
that carried the flea that spread the plague 
that Jack feared. . .. And now, if the war 
against the rats goes on to the deadly finish, 
is it promises to do since the women of San 
Francisco are enlisting by clubs, ete., in a 
house to house crusade (rats—never fleas, 
remember), by the time the squadron reaches 
the Golden Gate the last vestige of danger 
Irom bubonie plague will have disappeared, 
and those of our bluejackets who have so- 
journed in San Francisco before may miss 
(elightfully the dominant feature of the 
locality--and so have a far better time— 
thanks to the slaughter of thousands upon 
thousands of rats. 

“There is no use in fighting fleas” has 
heen the fixed conviction of Californians 
heretofore; getting used to ’em is the only 
remedy. When London makes an end of its 
logs, New Jersey of its mosquitoes, and 
Egypt of its flies, we will think about fight- 
ing fleas.” But now, after successfully cut- 
‘ing down a surplus of its pulex irritans by 
“veral billions at least—if not trillions— 
will San Francisco admit that the warfare 
“as not in vain, and that, in a way, the 
testruction of the pestiferous rodent has 
“en a promoter of good? It may come in 
i view of the subject, but hardly 
wong aye. Future generations of Native 
} and Native Daughters will know only 

y tradition of the Spartan sufferings of 
Welr ancestors, 
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(Continued from page 28.) 

Pasqualino looked doleful and hung his head. 

“Signore, I am in debt. But I say to myself, ‘Thank the Ma- 
donna, I have a rich and generous padrone who wishes his coach- 
man to be chic. When he sees my clothes he will be contented, 
and—who knows what he will do? ” 

* Per Bacco! And who is this rich and generous signore?” 

“Ma!” Pasqualino passionately flung out the ringed hand that 
was not holding the reins—* Ma!—you, signore.” . 

“You young rascal! Turn round and attend to your driving!” 

But Artois laughed egain. The impudent boyishness of Pasqua- 
lino, and his childish passion for finery, were refreshing, and 
seemed to belong to a young and thoughtless world. The sea 
breeze was soft as silk, the afternoon sunshime was delicately 
brilliant. The bay looked as it often does in summer—like radiant 
liberty held in happy arms, alluring, full of promises. And a 
physical well-being invaded Artois such as he had not known 
since the day when he had tea with Vere upon the island. 

He had been shut in. Now the gates were thrown open, and. to 
what a brilliant world! He issued forth into, it with almost joyous 
expectation. : 

They went slowly, and presently drew near to the Rotonda. 
Artois leaned a little forward and saw that the fishermen were at 
work. They stood in lines upon the pavement, pulling at the 
immense nets which were still a long way out at sea. When the 
carriage reached them Artois told Pasqualino to draw up, and sat 
watching the work, and the fierce energy of the workers. Half 
naked, with arms and legs and chests that gleamed in the sun 
like copper, they toiled, slanting backward, one towards another, 
laughing, shouting, swearing with a sort of almost angry joy. In 
their eyes there was a carelessness that was wild, in their gestures 
a lack of self-consciousness that was savage. But they looked like 
creatures who must live forever. And to Artois, sedentary for 
so long, the sight of them brought a feeling almost of triumph, 
but also a sensation of envy. Their vigor made him pine for 
movement. 

* Drive on slowly, Pasqualino,” he said. 
foot, and join you at the hill.” 

* Si, signore.” 

He got out, stood for a moment, then strolled on towards the 
Mergellina. As he approached this part of the town, with its 
harbor and its population of fisherfolk, the thought of Ruffo came 
into his mind. He remembered that Rutfo lived here. Perhaps he 
might see the boy this afternoon. 

On the mole that serves as a slight barrier between the open sea 
and the snug little harbor several boys were fishing. Others were 
bathing, leaping into the water with shouts from the rocks. Be- 
yond, upon the slope of dingy sand among the drawn-up boats 
children were playing, the girls generally separated from the boys. 
Fishermen, in woollen shirts and white linen trousers, sat smoking 
in the shadow of their craft, cr leaned muscular arms upon them, 
standing at ease, staring into vacancy or calling to each other. 
On the still water there was a perpetual movement of boats; and 
from the distance came a dull but continuous uproar, the yells and 
the laughter of hundreds of bathers at the Stabilimento di Bagni 
beyond the opposite limit of the harbor. 

Artois enjoyed the open-air gayety, the freedom of the scene; 
and once again, as often before, found himself thinking that the 
outdoor life, the life loosed from formal restrictions, was the ‘only 
one really and fully worth living. There was a carelessness, a 
camaraderie among these people that was of the essence of 
humanity. Despite their frequent quarrels, their intrigues, their 
betrayals, their vendettas, they hung together. There was a true 
and vital companionship among them. 

He passed on with deliberation, observing closely, yet half lazily 
—for his brain was slack and needed rest,—the different types 
about him, musing on the possibilities of their lives, smiling at 
the gambols of the intent girls; and the impudent trolics of the 
little boys who seemed the very spawn of sand and sea and sun, 
till he had nearly passed the harbor and was opposite to the path- 
way that leads down to the jetty, to the left of which lie the 
steam yachts. 

At the entrance to this pathway there is always a knot of people 
gathered about the shanty where the seamen eat maccaroni and 
strange messes, and the stands where shell-fish are exposed for sale. 
On the far side of the tramway, beneath the tall houses which are 
let out in rooms and apartments for families, there is an open 
space, and here in summer are set out quantities of strong tables, 
at which from noon till late into the evening the people of Mer- 
gellina, and visitors of the humbler classes from Naples, sit in 
merry throngs, cating, smoking, drinking coffee, syrups, and red 
and white wine. 

Artois stood still for a minute to watch them, to partake from a 
distance, and unknown to them, in their boisterous gayety. He had 
lit a big cigar, and puffed at it as his eyes roved from group to 
group, resting now on a famiiy party, now on a quartet of 
lovers, now on two stout men obviously trying to drive a bargain 
with vigorous rhetoric and emphatic gestures, now on an elderly 
woman in a shawl spending an hour with her soldier son in placid 
silence, now on some sailors from a ship in the distant port by the 
arsenal bent over a game of cards, or a party of workmen talking 
wages or politics in their shirt sleeves with flowers above their 
ears. 

What a row they made, these people! Their animation was 
almost like the animation of a nightmare. Some.were ugly, some 
looked wicked; others mischievous, sympathetic, coarse, artful, 
seductive, boldly defiant, or boisterously excited. But however 
much they differed, in one quality they were nearly, all alike. They 
nearly all looked vivid. If they lacked anything, at least it was 
not life. Even their sorrows should be energetic. 

As this thought came into his mind Artois’s eyes chanced to rest 





“T will follow you on 
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eon two people sitting a little apart at a table on which stood q 
coffee-cup, a thick glass half full of red wine, and a couple of 
tumblers of water. One was a woman, the other—yes, the other 
was Ruffo. 

When Artois realized this he kept his eyes upon them. He 
forgot his interest in the crowd. 

At first he could only see Ruffo’s side-face. 
exactly opposite to him. 

She was neatly dressed in some dark stuff, and wore a thin shaw] 
purple in color, over her shoulders. She looked middle-aged. Had 
she been an Englishwoman Artois would have guessed her to be 
near fifty. But as she was evidently a southerner it was possible 
that she was very much younger. Her figure was broad and 
matronly. Her face, once probably quite pretty, was lined, and 
had the battered and almost corrugated look that the faces of 
Italian women of the lower classes often reveal when the years 
begin to increase upon them. The cheek-bones showed harshly in 
it, by the long and dark eyes, which were surrounded by little 
puckers of yellow flesh. But Artois’s attention was held not by this 
woman’s quite ordinary appearance, but by her manner. Like the 
people about her, she was vivacious, but her vivacity was tragic— 
she had not come here to be gay. Evidently she was in the excite- 
inent of some great grief or passion. She was speaking vehemently 
to Ruffo, gesticulating with her dark hands, on which there were 
two or three cheap rings, catching at her shawl, swaying her body, 
nodding her head, on which the still black hair was piled in heavy 
masses. And her face was distorted by an emotion that seemed 
of sorrow and anger mingled. In her ears, pretty and almost 
delicate in contrast to the ruggedness of her face, were large gold 
rings, such as Sicilian women often wear. They swayed in re- 
sponse to her perpetual movements. Artois watched her lips as 
they opened and shut, were compressed or thrust forward, watched 
her white teeth gleaming. She lifted her two hands, doubled into 
fists, till they were on a level with her shoulders, shook them 
vehemently, then dashed them down on the table. The coffee-cup 
was overturned. She took no notice of it. She was heedless of 
everything but the subject which evidently obsessed her. 

The boy, Ruffo, sat quite still listening to her. His attitude was 
calm. Now and then he sipped his wine, and presently he took 
from his pocket a cigarette, lighted it carefully, and began to 
smoke. There was something very boyish and happy-go-lucky in 
his attitude and manner. Evidently, Artois thought, he was very 
much at home with this middle-aged woman. Probably her vehe- 
mence was to him an every-day affair. She laid one hand on his 
arm and bent forward. He slightly shrugged his shoulders and 
shook his head. She kept her hand on his arm, went on talking 
passionately, and suddenly began to weep. Tears rushed out of 
her eyes. Then the boy took her hand gently, stroked it, and 
began to speak to her, always keeping her hand in his. The woman, 
with a despairing movement, laid her face down on the table, with 
her forehead touching the wood. Then she lifted it up. The 
paroxysm seemed to have passed. She took out a handkerchief 
from inside the bodice of her dress and dried her eyes.  Rutfo 
struck the table with his glass. An attendant came. He paid 
the bill, and the woman and he got up to go. As they did so Ruffo 
presented for a moment his full face to Artois, and Artois swiftly 
compared it with the face of the woman, and felt sure that they 
were mother and son. 

Artois moved on towards the hill of Posillipo, but after taking 
a few steps turned to look back. The woman and Ruffo had come 
into the road by the tram line. They stood there for a moment, 
talking. Then Ruffo crossed over to the path, and the woman 
went away slowly towards the Rotonda. Seeing Ruffo alone, Artois 
turned to go back, thinking to have a word with the boy. But 
before he could reach him he saw a man step out from behind the 
wooden shanty of the fishermen and join him. 

This man was Gaspare. 

Ruffo and Gaspare strolled slowly away towards the jetty where 
the yachts lie, and presently disappeared. 

Artois found Pasqualino waiting for him rather impatiently 
not far from the entrance to the Scoglio di Frisio. 

“1 thought you were dead, signorc,’ he remarked as Artois 
came up. 

“T was watching the people.’ 

He got into the carriage. 

“They are canaglia,”’ said Pasqualino, with the profound con- 
tempt of the Neapolitan coachman for those who get their living 
by the sea. He lived at Fuorigrotta, and thought Mergellina a 
place of outer darkness. 

“T like them,” returned Artois. : 

“You don’t know them, signore. I say—they are canaglia. 
Where shall I drive you?” : ' 

Artois hesitated, passing in mental review the various ristorant! 
on the hill. 

“Take me to the Ristorante della Stella,” he said at length. 

Pasqualino cracked his whip and drove once more merrily onward. 

When Artois came to the ristorante, which is perched high up 
on the side of the road farthest from the sea, he had almost all the 
tables to choose from, as it was still early in the evening, and in 
summer the Neapolitans who frequent the more expensive restav- 
rants usually dine late. He sat down at a table in the open air close 
to the railing, from which he could see a grand view of the bay. 
as well as all that was passing on the road beneath, and ordered 
a dinner to be ready in half an hour. He was in no hurry, and 
wanted to finish his cigar. 

There was a constant traffic below. 


But the woman was 


? 


The tram bell sounded its 


reiterated signal to the crowds of dusty pedestrians to clear the 
way. Donkeys toiled upwards drawing carts loaded with vege 
tables and fruit. hats 


Animated young men, wearing tiny straw 1 
cocked impertinently to one side, drove frantically by in light g}g° 
(Continued on page 32.) 
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A Unique Fishing Accident 


Tue Japanese whaleman is one of the 
strangest and most fascinating of the many 
weird characters to be found among the 
people of this bizarre race ; and the whaling 
industry, Which is carried on very exten- 
ively in Japanese waters, furnishes many a 
tale of heroic adventure, not infrequently 
fraught with disaster. Among the various 
fatalities that yearly occur, through mis- 
fortune or accident, in this dangerous occu- 
pation, there is perhaps no single case that 
can be attributed to so extraordinary a 
cause as that which recently resulted in the 
death of several of the men; and it is a 
yonder that even one survived to tell the 


ale. 
"On the 10th of last November a large 
whale was sighted by the lookouts on the 
high hills off the coast of Uisan in Korea, 
and the crews in the boats, anxiously wait- 
ing below, were signalled to proceed to the 
attack.. With wild vociferations the little 
brown men manned their boats, got ready 
their gear, and hurried in great excitement 
toward the direction indicated. After some 
arduous and intricate maneuvring the 
monster was finally surrounded by the nets, 
shells and harpoons being fired into his huge 
body in the hope of staying his frantic 
elorts to escape. As the great fish ulti- 
mately began to weaken, wide gashes were 
aut in his tough skin, through which were 
passed strong ropes, by which he was 
fastened to the boats, lest after death his 
body should sink and be lost. And thus he 
was towed triumphantly to shore amid the 
yells of his captors, who softened their tones 
only now and then to ery, “ Joraku, Joraku,” 
for the repose of the whale’s brave spirit, 
as is the Japanese custom when a whale is 
dying. 

As the tide went down, the body of the 
leviathan of the deep lay prone, sixty feet 
along the shore.. Then the real excitement 
began; for the huge carcass had to be cut 
up and removed before the return of the 
water. Like so many ants on the corpse of 
a giant beetle, the dead whale was covered 
hy a mob of naked men, clamoring, cutting, 
and hacking, as though mad. Some of them 
hewed great holes into the body, like doors, 
through which they made entrance and exit 
at pleasure, to secure choice morsels or 
parts, as faney directed. A brawny little 
felovw would dash into the whale’s most 
expansive region, in the vicinity of Jonah’s 
one-time lodging, and then dash out again 
with a coveted piece of the interior furnish- 
ings, his bare body all covered with blood, 
and looking as horrible as a red devil. 

The process of dividing up the big carcass 
had thus been going on satisfactorily for 
some time, when suddenly there was heard 
a sharp and awful sound, like the bursting 
of a bomb. Instantly the shattered frag- 
ments of those so active a moment before 
lay mutilated and mixed in an_ indistin- 
auishable bloody mass with the scattered re- 
mains of the whale. Others, wounded but 
till living, lay moaning in agony all around. 
These were quickly hurried into boats and 
sent to the Fukuoka hospital across the 
strait with the utmost expedition. 

The cause of the disaster, though easy to 
determine, is yet unique in the annals of 
fishing accidents. One of the shells fired 
Into the body of the whale during the cap- 
ture had failed to explode until struck acci- 
dentally by the axe of a workman, resulting 
in the lamentable casualties above recorded. 





Wilfred’s Thought 


Ir they have got a baseball field immense 
Up in the distant sky so blue, , 
I guess the stars are knotholes in the fence 
lo let poor angel boys peep through. 
¥. P. Prrzer. 





Too Sweet 


He. “Isn't she a seraph?” 

Sik.“ Yes, indeed! Just too sweet for 
anything!” 

He (ajter a pause). “ Did you think I 
Said syrup ?” 
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(Continued from page 30.) 
that looked like the skeletons of carriages, holding a rein in each 
hand, pulling violently at their horses’ mouths, and shouting “ Ah- 
ah!” as if possessed of the devil. Smart women made the evening 
* passeggiata ” in laudaus and low victorias, wearing flamboyant 
hats, and gazing into the eyes of the watching men ranged along 
the low wall on the sea side with a cool steadiness that was almost 
Oriental. Some of them were talking. But by far the greater 
number leaned back almost immobile against their cushions ; and 
their pale faces showed nothing but the languid consciousness 
of being observed and, perhaps, desired. Stout Neapolitan fathers, 
with bulging eyes, immense brown cheeks, and peppery mustaches, 
were promenading with their children and little dogs, looking 
lavishly contented with themselves. Young girls went primly past, 
holding their narrow, well-dressed heads with a certain virginal 
stiffness that was yet not devoid of grace, and casting down eyes 
that were supposed not yet to be enlightened. Their governesses 
and duennas accompanied them. Barefooted brown children darted 
in and out, dodging pedestrians and horses. Priests and_black- 
robed students chattered vivaciously. Schoolboys with peaked 
caps hastened homeward. The orphans from Queen Margherita’s 
Home higher up the hill marched sturdily through the dust to the 
sound of a boyish but desperately martial music. It was a 
wonderfully vivid world, but the eyes of Artois wandered away 
from it, over the terraces, the houses, and the tree tops. Their 
gaze dropped down to the sea. Far off. Capri rose out of the light 
mist produced by the heat. And beyond was Sicily. 

Why had that woman, Ruffo’s mother, wept just now? What 
was her tragedy? He wondered. Accurately he recalled her face, 
broad now and seamed with the wrinkles brought by trouble and 
the years. 

He recalled, too, Ruffo’s attitude as the boy listened to her 
wkiiianed: her almost violent harangue. How boyish, how careless 
it had been—yet not unkind or even disrespectful; only wonderfully 
natural and wonderfully young. 

* He was the deathless boy.” 

Suddenly those words started into Artois’s mind. Had he read 
them somewhere? For a moment he wondered. Or had he heard 
them’ They seemed to suggest speech, a voice whose intonations 
he knew. His mind was still fatigued by work and wouid not be 
commanded by his will. Keeping his eyes fixed on the ethereal 
outline of Capri, he strove to remember, to find the book which 
had céntained those words and given them to his eyes, or the voice 
that had spoken them and given them to his ears. 

‘He was the deathless boy.” 

A piano-organ struck up below him, a little way up the hill to the 
right, and above its hard accompaniment there rose a powerful 
tenor voice singing: 


notte ’nterra Mergellina, 
Se sceta o° mate e canta chiano chiano 

Se fa chiu doce st ’aria d ’a marina, 
Pure e’ serene cantano ’a luntano. 


“(Quanno fa 





“Quanno fa notte ’nterra Mergellina 


The song must have struck siete upon some part of his brain 
that was sleeping, must have summoned it to activity. For in- 
stantly, ere the voice had sung the first verse, he saw imaginatively 
a mountain top in Sicily, evening light—such as was then shining 
and transfiguring Capri—and a woman, Hermione. And he 
voice, very soft, with a strange depth and stillness in it, 
* He was the deathless boy.” 

Of course! How could he have forgotten? They had been said 
of Maurice Delarey. And now idly, strangely, he had recalled 
them as he thought of Ruffo’s young and careless attitude by the 
table of the ristorante that afternoon. 

The waiter, coming presently to bring the French signore the 
plate of oysters trom Fusaro, which he had ordered as the prelude 
to his dinner, was surprised by the deep gravity of his face, and said; 

* Don’t you like * A Mergellina, signore? We are all mad about 
it. And it won the first prize at last year’s festa of Piedigrotta.” 


over 
heard her 
saying those words, 


* Comment done?” exclaimed Artois, as if startled. ‘ What ’— 
no—yes. I like it. It’s a capital song. Lemon? That’s right-— 


and red pepper. Va bene!” 

And he bent over his plate rather hurriedly and began to eat. 

The piano-organ and the singing voice died away down the hill, 
going towards Mergellina: 

“EF custa luna dint’ “essere e state 
Lo vularria durmi, ma nun e cosa; 
Me scetene d’ ’o suonno ’e sti sarate, 
Q’ Mare ’e Mergellina e I’ uocchie ’e Rosa.” 

But the effect, curious and surely unreasonable, of the song re- 
mained. Often, while he ate, Artois turned his eyes towards the 
mountain of Capri, and each time that he did so he saw, beyond 
it and its circling sea, Sicily, Monte Amato, the dying lights on 
Etna, the evening star above its plume of smoke, the figure of a 
woman set in the shadow of her sorrow, yet almost terribly serene ; 
and then another woman, sitting at a table, vehemently talking, 
then bowing down her head passionately as if in angry grief. 

When he had finished his dinner we sun had set and night had 
dropped down softly over the bay. Capri had disappeared. The 
long serpent of lights had uncoiled itself along the sea. Down 
below, very far down, there was the twang and the thin, acute 
whine of guitars and mandolins, the throbbing cry of southern 
voices. The stars were out in a deep sky of bloomy purple. There 
was no chill in the air, but a voluptuous, brooding warmth, that 
shed over the city and the waters a luxurious benediction, giving 
absolution, surely, to all the sins, to all the riotous follies of the 
south, 

Artois rested his arms on the balustrade. 

The ristorante was nearly full now, gay with lights and with a 
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tempest of talk. The waiter came to ask if the signore would 
take coffee. 
Artois hesitated a moment, then shook his head. He realized 


that his nerves had been tried enough in these last days and 
nights. He must let them rest for a while. 

The waiter went away, and he turned once more towaris the 
sea. To-night he felt the wonder of Italy, of this part of tlie land 
and of its people, as he had not felt it before, in a new and, as it 
seemed to him, a mysterious way. A very modern man, aid, in 
his art, a realist, to-night there was surely something very young 
alert within him, something of vague sentimentality that Was like 
an echo from Byronic days. He felt overshadowed, but not 
unpleasantly, by a dim and exquisite melancholy, in which he 
thought of nature and of human nature pathetically, linking them 
together; those singing voices with the stars, the women who 
leaned on balconies to listen with the sea that was murmuring 
below them, the fishermen upon that sea with the dec) and 
marvellous sky that watched their labors. 

In a beautiful and almost magical sadness, he too was one 
with the night, this night in Italy. It held him softly in its arms, 
A golden sadness streamed from the stars. The voices below ex. 
pressed it. The fishermen’s torches in the bay, those tra\ elling 
lights that are as the eyes of the south searching for charmed 
things i in secret places, lifted the sorrows of earth towards thi stars, 
and they were golden too, There was a joy even in the tears wept 
on such a night as this. 

He loved detail. It was, perhaps, his fault to love it too much, 
But now he realized that the magician, Night, knew better than 
he what were the qualities of perfection, She had changed Naples 
into a diaper of jewels spafkling softly in the void. He “knew that 
behind that lacework of jewels there were hotels, gaunt and dis- 
colored houses full of poverty, shame, and wickedness, galleries 
in which men hunted the things that gratify their lusts, alleys in- 
fected with disease and filth indescribable. He knew it, but he no 
longer felt it. The glamour of the magician was upon him. Per- 
haps behind the stars there were terrors, too. But who, looking 
upon them, could believe it? Detail might create a picture; its 
withdrawal let in upon the soul the spirit light of the true magic. 

It was a mistake to search too much, to draw too near, to seek 
always to see clearly. 

The night taught that in Italy, and many things not to be 
clothed with words. 

Reluctantly at last he*lifted his arms from the balcony rail and 
got up to leave the restaurant. He dreaded the bustle of ‘the street. 
‘As he came out into it he heard the sharp “ Ting! ting!” of a tram 
bell higher up the hill, and stepped aside to let the tram go by. 
Idly he looked at it as it approached. He was still in the vague. 
the almost sentimental mood that had come upon him with the 
night. The tram came up level with him and slipped slowly by. 
There were a number of people in it, but on the last seat one woman 
sat alone. He saw her clearly as she passed, and recognized Her- 
mione. 

She did not see him. 

“ Ah-ah! Ah-ah!” 

A shower of objurgations in the Neapolitan dialect fell upon 
Artois from the box of a carriage coming up the hill. He jumped 
back and gained the path. There again he stood still. The sweet 
and half-melancholy vagueness had quite left him now. The sight 
of his friend had swept it away. Why was she going to Mergel- 
lina at that hour? And why did she look like that? 

And he thought of the expression he had seen on her face as 
the tram slipped by, an expression surely of excitement, but also 
a furtive expression. 

Artois had seen Hermione in all her moods, and hers was a very 
changeful face. But never before had he seen her look furtive. 
Nor could he have conceived it possible that she could Jook so. 

Perhaps the lights had deceived him. And he had only seen 
her for an instant. 

But why was she going to Mergellina? 

Then suddenly it occurred to him that she might be going to 
Naples, not to Mergellina at all. He knew no reason why _ her 
destination should be Mergellina. He began to walk down the hill 
rather quickly. Some hundreds of yards below the Ristorante 
della Stella there is a narrow flight of steps between high walls and 
houses, which leads eventually down to the sea at a “point where 
there are usually two or three boats waiting for hire. Artois. 
when he started, had no intention of going to sea that night, but 
when he reached the steps he paused, and finally turned from 
the path and began to descend them. 

He had realized that he was really in pursuit, and abruptly 
relinquished his purpose. Why should he wish to interfere with 
any intention of Hermione’s that night? 

He would return to Naples by sea. 

As he came in sight of the water there rose up to ‘im in a light 
tenor voice a melodious cry: 

* Barea! Barca!” 

He answered the call: 

* Barca!” 

The sailor who was below came gayly to meet him. 

“Tt is a lovely night for the signore. I could take the signore 
to Sorrento or to Capri to-night.” 

He held Artois by the right arm, gently 
broad-bottomed boat. 

“T only want to go to Naples. 

“To which landing, signore?” 

“The Vittoria. But go quietly and keep near the shore. 
round as near as you can to the Mergellina.” 

“Va bene, signore.” 

They slipped out, with a delicious, liquid sound, upon the mov 
ing silence of the sea. 


She was looking straight before her. 


assisting him into the 


” 


Go 


(To be Continued.) 
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Automobiles in Germany 


‘Tue German Empire contained 36,022 mo- 
tor vehicles on January 1, 1908. Of this 
number 34,244 were for passenger use and 
1778 for freight. Of the passenger vehicles 
19.573, or more than half, were motor bi- 
cycles. 

This represents an increase of about thir- 
ty-three per cent. during the year 1907. The 
increase was much larger, proportionately, 
in South Germany than in North Germany, 
a but 17.2 per cent. in Prussia as against 

8 per cent. in Bavaria and 148.1 per cent. 
ay “Hesse. In the city 
crease in the number of motor vehicles for 
the year was only 6, or 0.2 per cent. Of the 
passenger vehicles, 14.046 were used for 
business or professional purposes and 13,771 
as pleasure and sporting vehicles. During 
the year 5686 motor vehicles crossed the 
frontier for touring purposes. 

During the year ending September 30th, 
1907, there were 4864 automobile accidents, 
in which 145 were killed and 2419 injured. 
The proportion of accidents to the number 
of machines differs widely. In the province 
of Braudenburg, in which is the city of Ber- 
lin, there are 5275 motor vehicles, and dur- 
ing the year there were 2554 accidents in- 
volving such vehicles—about one accident 
for every second machine. In Berlin itself 
there was almost one for every machine. In 
the Rhineland there was one accident to 
every twenty machines; in Prussia, as a 
whole, one to eighteen; and in Bavaria, 
Saxony, Wurtemberg, and Baden the pro- 
portion varied from one accident to every 
ien machines to one to every eighteen ma- 
chines. It must be noted that with the ve- 
hicles mentioned are reckoned the motor 
bicycles, which cause few accidents, but con- 
stitute more than half the motor vehicles 
in Germany. 

In 4598 cases of accident (95.5 per cent. 
of the total) the owner of the vehicle causing 
the accident was identified, and in 266 cases 
the owner remained unknown. Punishment 
by fine or imprisonment, or both, was im- 
posed in 1406 cases—in 1902 cases through 
judgments by the courts and in 314 cases 
hy summary fines imposed by police officers 
and collected on the spot. 





Garden Sounds 


I Love to hear the bluebells chime, 
And little cowslips moo. 

Of tiger-lilies roaring I’m 
A constant lover too. 


But best of all the garden sounds 
To which I love to hark, 
Is when at eve I go my rounds 
The Johnny-jum-pups_ bark. 
CARLYLE SMITH. 





Fruit of the Tree of Knowledge 


\ Wasutinaton man, while visiting a 
friend’s place in Virginia, became much in- 
terested in his experiments in fruit culture. 

One day the visitor was making the 
rounds of the place, being in charge of the 
friend’s young daughter of ten, who acted 
as guide. 

“This tree seems to be loaded with ap- 
ples,’ observed the Washingtonian, indica- 
ting a particularly fine specimen. 

“ Yes, sir,” assented the little girl; ‘“ fa- 
ther says this is a good year for apples.” 

| am glad to hear that,” said the visitor. 
“Are all your trees as full of apples as this 
one?” 

~ INO; REE” 
apple trees.” 


explained the girl, “only the 





Nature’s Mat 


EeFIE, on her first visit to the country, 
saw a number of chickens from the front 
porch of a farmhouse. The child watched 
the fowls for some time as they industriously 
scratched around. Finally she turned and 
ran to her mother. 

“Oh, mother,” she cried, excitedly, “‘ come 
ou’ on the porch and see the chickens wiping 
their feet on the grass.” 


of Berlin the in- . 
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TRADE MARK 


Whatever the Rovd | 


Goodrich Tires } 


are ready for it— | 
whether rocks and ruts, mud and 
clay, or granite blocks, they are 
ready to carry their load with 
speed and safety. With boule- 
vard ease and resilience, but with 
cross-country durability, they take 
roads as they find them—because 
they are made ready by the 
Goodrich method of building tires, 
in the largest rubber factory in | 
the world. The proof of their 
superiority is recorded on every 
highway in America— and the 
records are yours for the asking. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company fF 
AKRON, OHIO 


CHICAGO, 24 East Lake St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1332 Arch St. 
BOSTON, 161 Columbus Ave. 
DE TROIT, 266 Jefferson Ave. 
CLEVELAND, 2188 Ninth St., S. E. 
ST. LOUIS, 3926-28 Olive St. 
DENVE R, 1536 Glenarm St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 50-60 Fremont St. 
LOS ANGELES, 818 S. Broadway. 
SEATTLE, 310 First Ave., South, 
LONDON, 7 Snow Hill, E. C, 
PARIS, No. 2 Rue Brunel, 
Avenue de la Grande Arinée. 
Our eu are also handled in 
VW YORK, 66-68 Reade St. 
BUFF. ‘ALO, > Main St. 


THE B. F, See bi COMPANY 
of New Yo 


Our Goodrich Solid Rubber Tires atarted In the lead 
fifteen years ago and have held their own ever since 





Financial 





Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
metcial and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques, Cer- 
tificates of Deposit. 


Letters 
of 
Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 





own 155,000 acres LAST MOUNTAIN 
VALLEY, Saskatchewan prairie wheat lands. 
We want "BUY ERS. Will contract with es- 
tablished, energetic AGENTS. Liberal com- 
Send roc. for handsome illustrated 

- booklet and maps. 

1 WM. PEARSON CO., Ltd. 
818 Northern Bank Bldg., Winnipeg, Canada 
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For Touring Motorists 

JupGeE K. H. Gary, head of the United 
States Steel Corporation, who has recently 
been elected president of the Automobile 
Club of America, believes that all great mo- 
toring organizations must in the future de- 
vote a large portion of their energies to 
securing and compiling exact, comprehensive, 
and up-to-date touring information for the 
benefit of their members. 


He thinks that touring will become in- 
creasingly popular in this country on ac- 


count of the spread of the good-roads idea 
and the number of miles of improved high- 
ways that are being built in so many States 
of the Union every year. Then, too, as 
automobilists become more accustomed to 
running their cars and get over the needless 
fear of breakdowns, they will naturally plan 
for longer journeys, and not be content with 
the one and two day trips that satisfied 
them during their novitiate days as motor- 
ists. 

The habit of making tours in various 
countries is bound to become more popular 
also, and for this reason the new executive 
of the Automobile Club of America heartily 
approves of the pleasant relations the club 
has established with the representative na- 
tional clubs of various European countries. 

In one respect the great national clubs 
of Europe have a great advantage, inasmuch 
as they are able to make arrangements with 
the- government officials of their countries 
in virtue of which their members, and the 
members of clubs having treaties with them, 
as the Automobile Club of America has, are 
not submitted to the annoyance that an un- 
attached motorist would suffer whenever he 
brought his car into any of the European 
countries. 


The officers of the Automobile Club of 
America, recognizing the fact that the or- 


ganization is morally compelled to look after 
the needs of automobilists all over the coun- 
try, on account of its position as the leading 
American organization in motoring affairs, 
authorized the creation of a new class of 
members a short time ago, to be known offi- 
cially as “Subscribers to the Bureau of 
Tours.” Motorists who reside outside the 
metropolitan district of New York city are 
eligible for membership in this new class of 
the Automobile Club of America, and many 
such memberships are being taken out every 
week by automobile owners who wish to use 
the touring service for trips in this country 
or abroad. 

This plan allows out-of-town motorists an 
opportunity to benefit by the service of the 
club’s Bureau of Tours. There are thou- 
sands of automobile owners throughout the 
country who would like to be identified with 
the Automobile Club, but would not have 
enough use for the clubhouse feature of the 
organization to warrant their becoming 
vither active or associate members. 





Up in Maine 


Tue stranger in town enters the post- 
office and sits down on a barrel. After a 


twenty-minute wait he addresses a native. 
* Any huntin’ around here?” 
** Some.” 
“ Rabbits?” 

Ain’t seen none.” 

Any tracks?” 

** Plenty.” 

“ Deer?” 

* Nope.” 

Fox?” 

* Nope.” 

* Wildcat ?” 

* Nope.” 

“ What kind?” 

‘“* Trolley.” 

(Exit Stranger.) 





External Evidence 


Littte Clarence. had the experience for 
the first time of taking his bath in a cold 
room with water not at the usual tempera- 
ture. His mamma left him for a moment, 
while he looked aghast at the “ goose flesh ” 
that appeared. . 

“Hurry up, mamma,” 
turning into a chicken.” 


he called. “I’m 
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Don’t Go On Your ation 
Until You Have Read The Great Vacation Number of “Recreation.” 


JUNE “RECREATION ” WILL BE A GREAT BIG SPECIAL NUMBER OF THIS 
SPLENDID MAGAZINE, FULL OF LARGE AND ATTRACTIVE ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS AND PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS TO ALL OUTDOOR PEOPLE 


VACATION TRIPS will be given considerable space, and this number will give you a vast 
deal of practical information about real, common-sense, health-giving vacations, whether you 
have much or little to spend. 


INFORMATION FREE TO READERS OF “RECREATION” 
WHERE TO GO. We believe that “RECREATION’S INFORMATION BUREAU” has more 
valuable information at its command concerning various places for vacations, with all the good 
and bad points of each place, what it will cost, and other details, than any other organization. 


’ 6“ ” 

RECREATION’S POPULAR “BEEN THERE” STORIES 
RECREATION’S Popular “Been There” stories are written by people who have “been there” and 
know whereof they write. They tell all about vacations spent in widely varying sections of the 
country. They save you the usual “experimental first trip,” and start you right. They tell you 
how, when and where to go, what to take and what it costs. 


A Few of the Leading Articles in June ‘‘ Recreation” 
CANOEING ON THE CHARLES RIVER A SYMPOSIUM OF VACATION ‘TRIPS—BUILD- 
ING RECREATION HOUSES—LIVING IN A HOUSE TENT—A NEW GAME FISH—OLD 
FASHIONED BASS—SWIMMING STROKES—RECREATION TRIPS ON HORSEBACK. 
A DOZEN OTHER ARTICLES, AND ALL BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 

ON ALL FIRSTCLASS NEWS STANDS 25 CENTS A COPY 
“A PACK OF FUN” a J — booklets, which will delight ~~ reader, are jam 
“ ull of good, practical information and interest to out- 

THE FISH THAT GET AWAY” door lovers. Freely illustrated, 10 cents each, the three 
“CAMPING OUT WITH A BABY” for 25 cents, by mail postpaid. 

SPECIAL OFFERS 1—To introduce “RECREATION” to new readers, we will send it from 
TO YOU June to December inclusive for $1.00. June and December numbers are 25 


cents each. We will also send FREE to every cne accepting this offer the 
three booklets named above. Subscribers in Canada add 25 cents for extra postage. 


2—If your newsdealer cannot supply you with the June number, send us 25 cents and we 
will mail the copy to you. If you will give us the name of the dealer who cannot supply you the June 
number when you send your order in, we will send you free any one oi the booklets named above. 


Address: ‘‘ RECREATION,” A-4 West 22nd St., New York City 
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Hill, and Swamp 


By CAROLINE A. CREEVEY 


Author of “ Recreations in Botany”? 


The volume is the outcome of the author's 
idea that a grouping of plants upon the natural 
basis of environment, including soil, shade, 
She describes all 
of the wild flowers commonly met with in the 
Atlantic States in so careful and thorough a 
manner that the amateur botanist will find no 
difficulty in 
proper groups and families. 


moisture, etc., is possible. 


their 
The illustrations, 
about one hundred and fifty in number, have 


readily placing them in 


been drawn from the living plants, and will 
prove to be an invaluable guide in determin. 
ing the several varieties. 


Mlustrated by Benjamin Lander 
$1.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 








Picturesque 
Sicily 


WILLIAM AGNEW PATON 








A beautiful volume about 
this most picturesque and 
interesting of the islands 
of the Mediterranean. 
Illustrated from photo- 
graphs. Price, $2.50. 








HARPER & BROTHERS 
NEW YORK 




















The Chemistry of Commerce 


By ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN 


Author of “The New Knowledge” 


The Chemistry of Commerce is a graphic 
narrative of the wonderful work of applied 
chemistry in the industrial world to-day. 
It affords an engrossing story of the in- 
vention and manufacture of commodities 
that are close to the business or home 
interests of each one of us. It is packed 
with information upon such topics as the 
making of artificial rubies and diamonds, 
of non-breakable Welsbach mantles, of the 
distillation of perfumes in quantities suf- 
ficient to float a frigate, of the coloring of 
glass, of the engineering feats accomplished 
by high temperatures, the preparation 0! 
drugs like camphor and quinine, the ¢x- 
traordinary future of industrial alcohol. 
Professor Duncan—himself a student of 
science and a practical chemist—spent a 


| long time of study abroad and secured his 
| material personally from famous chemists 


at work in their laboratories. 
Mlustrated. Price, $2.00 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 
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7 Great Short Stories by 
NORMAN DUNCAN 
ALICE BROWN 
RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD 
MAUDE RADFORD WARREN 
GRACE ELLERY CHANNING 
MURIEL CAMPBELL DYAR 


JULIA LAWRENCE 
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' NOTABLE ARTICLES 


THE PRESSURE 
OF SUNLIGHT 
WINTERING AMONG 
THE ESKIMOS 
WALL STREET 
IN THE REVOLUTION 


ETCHINGS OF 
OLD SALEM 
THE CORRECT 
OF WORDS 


PICTURES IN COLOR 
BY HOWARD PYLE 





The Pressure of Sunlight.—The earth sustains a sunlight load of 75,000 tons. The pressure 
is measured by instruments that feel what our hands can never feel. What they record 
has brought out a new theory in world-making, the pressure of light as a force counteract- 
ing gravitation. WALDEMAR KaemprFFert tells of the wonderful consequences of this 
discovery. Accompanying his graphic article are many new photographs taken at the 
most celebrated observatories in the world. 


Wintering Among the Eskimos.—<After spending an entire winter among the Eskimos, V. 
STEFANSSON has been able to contribute to our general knowledge of that people a hitherto 
missing chapter—an intimate study of their home life, extending over a period of many 
months. The article is extremely interesting and has an important ethnological value 
as well. Many photographs accompany it. 





The Romance of the Clipper Days.—Captain Artuur H. CLarK writes of that wonderful 
zenith of American shipping, the era of the clippers. The marvels they accomplished 
in the pre-steam days are not forecastle tales, although they are as fascinating as breezy 
untruths. There is a patriotic sweep in these pages, too, for America was then a maritime 
power. With photographs of famous ships and their commanders. 





Wall Street in the Revolution.—A dramatic glimpse of American history—how the news 
of Concord was told to the reverent worshippers of Old Trinity as they poured out of its 
doors into Wall Street one Sunday morning. FRepERICK TREvoR HILv writes of this 
period in his notable historic series. Accompanying the article are reproductions of some 
quaint old prints, and also drawings by Harry Fenn. 


Verbal Criticism.—Professor Lounssury tells of quarrels over syntax in the days of Cicero 
and of Plutarch, with instructive comment on old but ever-new questions of correct usage. 


Etchings of Old Salem.—In a series of exquisite etchings CHARLES Henry Wuite has caught 
the old-time atmosphere and quiet grace that still cling about the historic town of Salem. 
The accompanying text is a bit of fresh and delightful comment. 





A Notable American Painter.—Cuartes H. Carrin reflects the spirit and purpose of one of 
America’s most eminent painters, Edmund C. Tarbell. Many examples of Mr. Tarbell’s 
work are reproduced. Mr. Carrin also deals with the layman’s attitude towards painting in 
America, the perplexed and disappointed attitude in what he terms a transitioné|period in art. 


Seven Great Short Stories.—Harper’s stories are not the best of one kind, but the best of 
every good kind. There are seven specially excellent ones in the June number. 








Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Great Serial, “ The Testing of Diana Mallory re 
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Copyright, 1907, by Harper & Brothers. 


THE PIRATE 


THIS DRAWING 


THE BEST GOLF BOOK 


Practical Golf 


By 


WALTER J. TRAVIS 








Mr. Travis, who won the amateur golf cham- 
pionship of the world, gives in these practical 
papers the results of his own experience and 


practice. Mr. Travis is not only a player, but a 


JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG student of golf. He has worked out its prin- 


Large size, 19x 151% inches, handsomely printed in duo-tone 
brown on heavy plate paper, for framing; price, 50 cents 
each, Sent postpaid, securely rolled. 


Drawings in this Series: 


MAKING A DUCHESS 


iA 

2. LITERATURE 
3. THE PIRATE 
4. HOME 

5 


*““AN’ GEORGE SAYS TO ME, HE SAYS—” 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


ciples for himself, and in this manual he has set 


them down in order for the benefit of others. 


The book is profusely illustrated 
from photographs. Crown 8vo. 
200 pages. Price, $2.00 net 





HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 




































































WE INTRODUCE 
to you a flour which is different 
from other flour. 

It is hard to attempt to describe it 
truthfully, yet so you will recognize its real merit. 

Because such adjectives as “‘greatest,’’ “‘finest’’ and “the acme of excellence” 
have already been exhausted in describing flour made from average materials, by average workmen with 
average facilities at their command. Yet the ultimate has never before been reached by the average miller or 
by ordinary methods. 

So, we repeat, it is somewhat difficult to properly announce a product of the extraordinary merit of 
Napoleon Flour. But we feel that there are many, many women who will recognize the ring of truth and 
understand. 

There has for a long time been a keen desire on the part of “the woman who cares’’ for a better flour 
than the ‘‘average’’—for a flour which would bring out to the utmost the best qualities of the best wheat. 

Not a flour to build up big profits, but a flour which will build up a royal corps of friends in our American 
homes. We have found the miller who is willing to work towards the ‘‘ideal’’—a perfect flour. Who will 
forget quantity and strive continually for quality. 

We have arranged whereby we may grade out the choicest, most perfect kernels of wheat for Napoleon 
Flour. We have devised a superior package for this flour, to protect the contents from the chance of con- 
tamination. No dust or dirt in shipment or in the grocery finds lodgement in it. If you are ‘the woman 
who cares’”’ and are willing to pay a few cents more for Quality— 


Try Napoleon Flour next bake-day. 


| NAPOLEON FL 


Can generally be had 


At All Retail Grocers 


However, if your dealer does not carry it in stock, ask him to write, or write yoursellt, 
to the nearest distributor mentioned below: 


L. A. Wright & Co., Boston, Mass. Jobst-Bethard Co., Peoria, Ill. 
H. P. Cornell Co., Providence, R. I. Stone-Ordean-Wells Co., Duluth, Minn. 
McTighe Grocery Co., Binghamton, N. Y. Reid 6 Glasgow, Liverpool, Eng. 
E. W. Bailey @ Co., Montpelier, Vermont 
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